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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 





LETTER OF IGNATIUS TO THE CHURCH AT ROME. 


lGNarivs, who is also called Theo- 
phorus, to the Church of Rome be- 
loved and enlightened, which hath ob- 
tained mercy through God the Father 
aud Jesus Christ, health and salvation 
in the Lord. 

3y prayer to God I have prevailed 
to see your face, which | have greatly 
desired. For being now bound in the 
cause of Christ, ] hope to salute you, 
ifit be his will that f be conducted to 
the expected end ; for the beginning 
promises well, if I can only cbtain 
erace to finish my course without 
hindrance or interruption ; for I fear 
vour love lest it should Le a stumbling 
block in my way. You, Indeed, 
free to act as you think best, but it 
will, not be easy for me to attain unto 
God, if ye spare me not. 

Seek not, brethren, to please men 
but God, which, indeed, ye do; forl 
shall never meet with another oppor- 
tunity like the present of attaining 
unto God, neither can ye, if you will 
only forbear to interpose, ever be made 
cither partakers or witnesses of a more 
exellent work. Ifye be silent I shall 
be made an offering unto God ; but if 
yelove my flesh, I must wait for an 
opportunity to run a second race: for 
Surely ye cannot bestow a greater 
benefit upon me than in permitting me 
tobe sacrificed to God, when the altar 
is already prepared; that forming a 
choir around me, ve may sing praises 
to the Father in Jesus Christ, for that 
he hath thought a Syrian bishop wor- 
thy to suffer in the west. It is good 
for me to die from the world unto God, 
that [ may rise again in him. 

Ye have never been deficient in the 
duty of instructing others : my only 
Wish is that your instructions may 
Christ. Observ. No 18. 


are 


have their full effect. Neither, I am 
persuaded, have ye been wanting in 
prayers on my behalf. Ask only for 
me strength within and without, that I 

nay not only speak but will; that I 
may not only be called but be found a 
Christian: for if I am really found to 
be a Christian, I may also bear the 
hame, and approve myself faithful 
though unregarded by the world. No- 
thing is good which is such only in ap- 
pearance. <A christianis not the work 
of persuasion but of powey,* and that 
more especially, because he is hated 
by the world. I write unto the Churches 
and inform them all, that 1 am about to 
offer myself willingly for God, if I 
am not prevented by you. I entreat 
you, hinder me not by an ill-timed 
compassion. Suffer me to become 
the food of beasts, by which I may at- 
tain unto God. I am his wheat, and 
may I be ground between the teeth of 
furious animals, that I may become 
pure and unmingled bread. Rather 
entreat the lions that they would be- 
come my sepulchre, that nothing of 
this body remain unconsumed, and 
that my relics may be troublesome to 
noone. Then shall I be the disciple 
of Christ indeed, when my body is be- 
come horrible to the world. Ilntreat 
him for me, that bv these instruments 
ofsacrifice I may become a victim un- 
to God. YetTI do not enjoin you, after 
the example of Peter and Paul: they 
were apostles, I am a contemned 
man; they were free, [ am yeta 
slave ; hut when my suffering is end- 
ed, [ shall become the freedman of 
Christ, and shail rise to liberty indeed! 


* Meaning, prubably, the power ef divine 
rrace, 
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Even now the battle is begun ; for 
in my journey from Syria to Rome I 
am engaged in an unceasing conilict, 
by night and day, by sea and land, tied 
as lam to ten leopards, for so I call 
the band of soldiers who guard me, 
creatures who are exasperated even by 
kindness. But Iam schooled by their 
insults. Would that I might enjoy 
the beasts which are prepared for me: 
may they be swiltto finish their work, 
to which I will even urge them that 
they may devour me the sooner. 

Pardon me, brethren, 1 know what 
is good for myself. Now do I begin 
to be a disciple of Christ; now do I 
aspire from things visible to things 
unseen, that I may attain unto him. 
Let me encounter fire and the cross, 
the assault of wild beasts, the ren- 
ding asunder of the joints, and all the 
torments of the devil; only let me 
be found in Christ. 

The difference between region and 
region, even all the regions of this 
world, affects me not. It is better 
for me to die in the cause of Christ 
than to reign from one extremity of 
the earth tothe other. I scek him who 
died for us. T wish for him who rose 
again for us: he shall be my reward. 
Pardon me, brethren; restrain me not 
feom that which is life indeed; make 
me not to endure a living death; and 
when I long to be with God and to be 
his, separate me not from him by 
means of the world, nor scduce me by 

he temptations of matter: suffer me 
to drink of the pure fountain of light: 
suffer me to copy after the passion of 
my God. Ifany man enjoy him in 
himself he will understand what it is 
that I wish for, he will sympathise 
with meas knowing the nature of those 
bands which constrain me. 

The prince of this world labours to 
steal me away, end to weaken the de- 
sire which I have towards God. But 
Iet no one who may be present inter- 
pose,* but be on my side, or rather on 
that of God. Neither, should I then 
weakly entreat you, do ye obey me, 
but believe rather what I now write 
than what I may then be tempted to 


* (i.e.) Atthe scene ofhis martyrdom, 


Letter of Ignatius to the Church of Rome. 
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say. My love is crucified,+ and the 
fire which is in me seeketh jor no wa- 
ter to extinguish it; butit isa living and 
speaking principle within me, calling 
inwardly unto me, Come to the Father, 

I delight not in corruptible nutri. 
ment, nor in the pieasures of the pre- 
sent life. I long to eat the bread of 
God which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, 
of the seed of David; and to drink 
his blood which is love undefiled. 

I wish not to live any longer the 
life of man ; yet I could be content 
to do so, if it were your desire. Pray, 
therefore, that ye may be accepted. 
Believe me, I entreat you. That 
mouth uttereth no falsehood through 
which the Father speaketh. Intercede 
for me that I may attain. IfT suffer, 
it is because ye have loved me: If] 
am rejected, ye have hated me. 

Be not forgetful in your prayers of 
the Church which ts in Syria, which 
hath now no other pastor than God, 
May Jesus Christ preside over it in the 
place of the bishop. But Iam ashamed 
even to be accounted of their number, 
unworthy as I am, and one born out of 
duetime. Sly spirit saluteth you, to- 
eether with the love of all the Chur- 
ches which have received me in the 
name of Christ, and that not merely as 
a passing guest; for those which did 
not meet me in the way received me 
honourably in their cities. 

I write this to you from Smyrna by 
certain Ephesians. Crocus, a beloved 
brother, is with me, and many more. 
I think you are informed of those who 
are already arrived at Rome out of Sy- 
ria to glorify God, and I desire you 
to inform them that I am at hand. 
They are ati worthy of God and of 
you. Refresh them, therefore, in all 
things. Written the 9th of the cal. 
of September. Tarewell in the Lord 
Jesus. 


j Meaning either Christ, the object of his 
love, or his own affections and lusts. — It has 
usually been understood in the former sense. 
This sentence is, deservedly, one of the most 
celebrated in all Christian antiquity. 

{ There is in this paragraph a natural and 
unaffected struggle between the love of life 
and the desire of martyrdom, which would 
have been injured by an attempt to give 
greater Consistency to the language. 
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of Eminent Persons executed in the 
Civil Wars 


(Continued from p. 262.) 


tecount 


EXECUTION OF THE EARL OF DERBY. 


Yue Earl of Derby, according to an 
order of the court martial, by which 
he was sentenced to die at Bolton in 
Lancashire, was brought to that town 
with a guard of horse and foot, on the 
isth of October, 165i, betwixt twelve 
and one o'clock, the people weeping, 
praying, and bewailing him all the way 
from his prison at Chester to the place 
of his death. 

[le was brought to a house in the 
town near the cross, where the scaiold 
was raised; and as he passed by, said, 
Vento Domine, Jam pfrefiared to ful- 
fil thy will, O my God: this scaffold 
must be my cross; blessed Saviour, I 
‘ake tt uf willingly, and follow thee. 
from thence going into a chamber 
with some friends and servants, he was 
advertised by the commander in chief, 
that he had till three of the clock al- 
lowed him to prepare for death ; for 
indeed the scaflold was not ready, the 
people of the town and country gene- 
rally refusing to carry so much as a 
plank, or strike a nail, or lend any assis- 
tance to that work; their cry being 
eenerally in» the streets, “O sad day! 
O woful day! shall the good Farl of 
Derby die here? Many sad losses have 
we had in this war, but none like unto 
this ; for now the ancient honour of our 
cour try must suffer here !” And to add 
tohis trouble. most of the timber that 
built the scaffold was of the ruins of 
Latham House: but nothing could al- 
ter his Lordship’s resolution and cou- 
rage ; for with a steadfast, composed, 
and cheerful countenance, he called 
the company which were present to 
prayers with him, wherein he shewed 
admirable fervency, and a kind of hum- 
ble importunity with Almighty God, 
that he would pardon his sins, be mer. 
ciful to his soul, and be gracious to this 
land, in restoring the king, laws, and 
liberty ; and that he would be a hus. 
band to his wife, a father to his chii. 


dren, and a friend to all that suffered 
1 . ’ . ° 
2y his loss, or had been friends to him. 


Rising from prayer, he sat down with 


a yery pleasing countenance, and assure 
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ed the standers by, that God had heard 
his prayers, which the blessed spirit of 
God witnessed unto him in the present 
comforts he now felt in his soul: then 
he entered into a discourse of his life, 
and beseeched God to forgive him the 
days and time he had mis-spent; and 
said, it was his comfort, that although 
he had not walked so circumspectly as 
he ought to have done, yet he ever bad 
a sense of his sins,and a tender — 
to all the services, scrvants, and ordl- 
nances of his God; and that he knew 
God had mercy for him, that he had 
strengthenedand comiorted him against 
all the terrors of death. 

After these and some other worcs to 
this purpose, he desired his friends, and 
the people by, to pray with him again ; 
which when he had ended, rising from 
his knees, he appeared fully satished 
ofa gracious return to his prayers, and 
never after shewed any sadness in his 
countenance, 

Ilis next business was with his son 
the Lord Strange, whom he publicly 
charged to be dutiful to his sad mo- 
ther, affectionate to his distressed bro- 
thers and sisters, and studious of the 
peace of his country: dut especially, 
said he, soz, Z charge vou, ufion my bles- 
sing, and ufion the blessing you expect 


Jrom God, to be ever dutiful to your dis- 


tressed mother, ever obcdient to her conie 
mands, and ever tender how you in any 
thing grieve or ie her ; — is a fierson 
well know? | Onages 
of England, Fr rance, yon and Hol- 
land, noted for piety, jirudence, and all 
honourable and certainly, the 

you are obedicnt to her, the more 


cuith God end 


VITIUES 3 
nore 
you will increase in favour 
man, 

Then he desired to be private in the 
room himseli; where he was observed 
to be about half an hour upon his knees, 
with do panes interjections of groans 
and sighs before his God. Then, when 
he “died the company in again, his eyes 
witnessed to us, that he hud abundantly 
mixed tears with his praycrs. He told 
us, that he was very willing to leave the 


world, being assured by the testimony 
of God’s spirit, that he should be cur- 
ried from trouble to rest and peace 

from sorrow to joy, frem life to : peor . 
and that death had no bitterness in itto 
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him, but that it took him from his dear 
wife and children, whom he humbly 
coimmended to the protection and pro. 
vidence of a better husband, and a bet- 
ter father: and that yet he did not 
doubt, but that the General, and they 
who sat in the seat of authority, would 
make provision for them, hoping that 
his death might satisfy all those who 
sought his life, whom he freely for- 
gave, and desired God to do the like. 
Then calling icr his son, he took his 
leave of him, and blessed him. It would 
have grieved any one’s heart, though 
ever so hardened, to see the parung of 
him now with his son, and the day be- 
fore with his two daughters, Lady Ca- 
tharine, and Lady Amely Stanley, upon 
the road betwixt Chester and Bolton, 
This ended, he called the officer, and 
told him he was ready. In bis way to 
the scaffold the people prayed, and 
wept, and cried aloud: to whoin his 
Lordship, with a cheerful countenance 
and courteous humbleness, said, Good 
freofle, I thank you, and I beseech you 
still prey for me, and our blessed God re- 
gurn your firayers back into your own bo- 
soms, Lhe God of mercy bless you, the 
Son of God establish you in righteousness, 
and the Holy Ghost fill you with all com- 
forts. Coming near the scaffold, he 
looked up, and said, God, I thank thee ; 
L am not afraid to go up here, though I 
am to die there ; there are but these few 
stejis 19 my eternity, Vhen kissing the 
ladder, he went up, and saluted the 
people, and walked a turn or two upon 
the scaffold: then went to the cast end 
of the scaffold, and pulled off his hat, 
again saluting the people with a cheer- 
ful countenance, and spoke as follows : 
“Tam come by the wiil of my hea- 
venly Father to die in this place ; and 
1 thank God, I do with all willingness 
and readiness, submit to his most bles- 
sed will. As tor my crime, as some 
are pleased to term it, which was ob- 
jected against me by the council of 
war; my crime, I say, though I hope 
it deserves a far better name, was, that 
I came into my own country with my 
own lawiul king. I came in obedience 
to his Majesty’s call, whom by the jaws 
both of God and of this land, Lam bound 
to obey. So if it be my crime, | have 
confessed it again before God, angels, 
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and men; that I love monarchy as the 
best government, and I die for the love 
and honour I bear to my master,Charies 
the Second, whom I myself, in this 
country, proclaimed king. The Lord 
bless and preserve him, and incline the 
hearts of those that have power in this 
nation to accept him to his father’s 
throne with honour and peace. As for 
my being in arms in the beginning of 
this war, I profess here, in the pre. 
sence of God, before whom, in a few 
minutes, | must make account of this 
profession, I only sought for peace, and 
to maintain the laws and settle the king 
my master in his just rights: and now 
by his cnemies [ am adjudged to die by 
new and monstrous laws which make 
me an enemy to my country for fighting 
for my country; a traitor to the laws 
for endeavouring to preserve them. 

6 But, O God, give me grace to consi- 
der him who suffered such contradtction 
of sinners ; and, O my God, assert the 
king to his father’s throne, assert the laws 
to their former honour, and restore thy 
own religion in its fiurity ; that all these 
shadows and false pretences of religion 
may vanish away, and our childrcn’s pias 
teritics may serve thee in spirit, and in 
truth. 

“© Good friends, I die for the king, the 
laws of the land, and the Protestant Re- 
figion maintained in the church of Ang- 
land ; all which I was ready to maintain 
with my life, so I cheerfully suffer for 
them in this welcome death. I am 
sentenced to death by a council of war, 
after quarter for life, and assurance of 
honourable and sale usage by Captain 
Lidge. had reason to have expected 
the council would have justified my 
plea, which hath been ancient, honour- 
able, sacred, and inviolable, until this 
time that I am made the first suffering 
precedent: for I dare affirm it, that 
never gentleman before, in any CaAris- 
tian nation, was adjudged to death by a 
council of war after quarter given. I 
am the first, and I pray God fF may be 
the last precedent In this case. I must 
die, and I thank God I am ready for it: 
death would now be my choice had I 
the whole world in competition with it. 
I leave nothing bebind me which I 
much care for, but my king, my wile; 
my children, my fric nds, whom L trust 
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the never-failing mercies of my God 
will provide for : I beseech God shew 
mercy to those, who neither had mercy 
nor justice to me. My blessed Saviour 
taught me by his example and com- 
mand, both to pray for my enemies, and 
to forgive my enemies: I forgive them 
freely, even those that contrive my ruin, 
and pursued me to death. [ thank God 
I never personally offended them to my 
knowledge in my life, and let me not 
offend against them at my death: I for- 
give them freely, and pray God for 
Christ’s sake to forgive them also. 

‘© Of my faith and religion I shall not, 
i hope, need to say much: hercin I 
hope my enemies, if now [ have any, 
will speak for me. J profess my faith 
to be in God only, from whom I look 
for my salvation through the precious 
merits and sufferings of my blessed Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ; which merits and 
sufferings, I hope, are applied to my 
soul by the blessed Spirit of comfort, 
the Spirit of God, by whom I am assur- 
ed, in my own soul, that my God is re- 
conciled unto me in Jesus Christ my 
blessed Redeemer. 

“1 die a dutiful son to the Church 
of England, as it was established in 
that blessed prince my late master’s 
reign, which all men of learning and 
temperance will acknowledge to be 
the most pure and agreeable to the 
word of God, and primiuve govern- 
ment, of any Church within twelve 
or thirteen hundred years since Christ, 
and which (to my great comfort) I 
left established in the J,/e of Alun ; 
God preserve it there, and restore it 
to this nation. 

* And, O blessed God, I magnify 
thy name, that thou gavest me the 
happiness and mercy to be born in a 
Ciristian nation, and in a-nation 
Where thy truth was professed in pu- 
rity. With honour to thy name, and 
comlort to thy people, 1 ascribe the 
comforts of thy holy Spirit, which I 
ieclin my bosom, to the ministry of 
thy word and sacraments conveyed 
unto me in thy Church, and made ef- 
fectual by the operation of the same 
blessed Spirit. In this faith I have 
lived, and in this I die: pray for me, 
and the God of mercies hear your 


« 


prayers for me, and mine for you.” 
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His speech was interrupted by the 
violence of the soldiers, who, for what 
cause is not known, suddenly rode up 
and down, cutting and slashing the 
people, killing some and wounding 
many. 

Presently after the tumult was over 
his Lordship called for the headsman, 
and asked to see the axe ; and taking 
it in his hand, said, #riend, IL will 
ot hurt it,and Iam sure it cannothurt 
me; and then kissing it, said, A/e- 
thinks this is as a wedding-ring, which 
ts asa sign Iam to leave all the world, 
and eternaily to be married to my Sa- 
viour. TYhen putting his hand in his 
pocket, said to the headsman, //ere, 
friend, take these two priccesy all that I 
have ; thou must be my priest, I pray 
thee da thy work well and effectually. 
Then handling the rough furred coat 
the headsinan had on, Zs, says he, 
vill be troublesome to thee, I prray thee 
fut it off, and do itas willingly as I 
fiut off this garment of my fiesh, that ts 
now too heavy for my soul, VThensome 
of the standers-by bad the headsman 
kneel and asl: his Lordship’s pardon ; 
but he did not, and was surly and 
crabbed: buthis Lordship said, /*riend, 
{give thee the frardon thou wilt not 
ask,and God forgive thee also. Then 
turning up his eyes to heaven, said 
aloud, Jlow long, Lord, how long 2 
Then gently passing over the scaffold, 
and sceing one ef his chaplains on 
horseback among the people, Good 
Str, said he, fray for me, and the 
Lord return your firayers into your own 
bosom, and 1 pray remember me kindly 
to your brother,and God remember him 


Jor his love to me and mine. 


Then turning towards his coffin, 
Thou art, said he, my bridal chamber, 
in thee J shall rest without a guard, 
and sleep without soldiers. 

Then locking towards the block, he 
asked, if all were ready: Zhaz, said 
he, methinks ts very low, and yet there 
ty Out one step betwixt that and heavens: 
then turning his eyes to the people, 
he saluted thein, and desired again 
their prayers ; saying, J sce your learsy 
and hear your sighs, and groans, and 
prrayers. The God of keaven h.ar 
and grant your sufifilications fur mey 
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334  Onthe Time of celebrating the Passover of the Passion Week. 


and mine for you, and the mediation of neck upon the block, and _ his arms 


Christ Jesus for us all. 

Here his Lordship caused the block 
to be turned, that he might look upon 
the Church, saying, Whilst Iam here 
L will look towards thy holy sanctuary, 
and I know that withina fcw minutes, 
L shall behold thee my God and King 
in thy ere above: under the shu- 
dow of thy wings shall be my rest, till 
this salinity be over-fiast. Then ho 
pulled off his blue garter, and sent it 
to his son, and pulling off his doublet, 
with a very religious cheerfulness, he 
said, J come, Lord Jesus, and O come 
thou guickly, that I may be with thee 
Jor ever. Upon this he said, Pray tell 
me how I must ke; I have been called 
a bloody man, yeb truly I never yet 
had that severe curiosity to see any 
mun fiut to death in peace: then laying 
himseif down on the block, after a 
few minutes hie rose again, and caused 
the block to be a little removed; then 
said to the headsman, /*riend, remem. 
ber whai Tl said to thee ; and be no more 
afraid to strike than I to die; anid 
when I fut uft my hand, do thy work, 
So looking round about upon bis 
friends and the people, he said, 7v%e 
Lord bless you all, and ence more firay 
for me and wiih me; at which words, 
he kneeled down, and prayed pri- 


vately within himself, with great 
sighing, about half a quarter of an 
hour, concluding with the Lord’s 


Prayer; then rising up again, he said, 
(switingly) Aly soul is now at rest, and 
so shall my body be immediately. The 
Lord bless my king, and restore him to 
his right in this kingdom, and the Lord 
bless this kingdom,and restore them to 
ther righis i their king, that he and 
they may gon hand in hand to seltie 
truth and peace; and the Lord bless 
this country, and this town, and this 
freofle. The Lord comfort my sed 
qwife and children, and reward all my 
Sriends with freace and ha ffiness, both 
here and hereafter 3 and the Lord for- 
give them who were the cause and au- 
thors of this my sad end and unjust 
death ; for so ii ts to mankind, though 
before God I deserve much worse: but 
IThope my sins are all bathcd in the 
blood of Jesus Christ. So laying his 
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stretched out, he said these words: 
Biessed be God’s glorious name fy 
ever and ever. T.et the whole earth be 

filled with his glory. Amen, amen. 
At which words he gave the heads. 
man the sign; but he either not ob. 
serving it, or not being ready, stayed 
too long, so that his I. ardship rose up 
again, saying, ** Why do you keep 
me from my Saviour? What have] 
done that I dic not, and that 1 may 
live with him? Once more I will lay 
isyself down in peace, and so take 
my everlasting rest.’ Then saying, & ; 
Come, Lord Jesus, Come quickly, he 1 
stretched out his arms, and gave the 
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sign, repeating the same words: k 
flessed be God's glorious name, fir By 
ever andever. L.ct the whole carth rt 
Jilled with his glory. Amen, amen. "Ss 
Then lifting up his hand, the exe — J. 
cutioner did his work at one blow, all . 
the people weeping and crying, ani o 
giving all expressions of gricf and le fp 
mentation. a 
penn | 

r the Civistianss Observer, tl 

t! 

ON ‘THE PASSOVER OF TILE PASSION WEEK ‘ 
To an attentive reader, a difficuly orc 
presents itself in the text of JolufR or 
xvili. 28, °* They themselves (viz. te spi 
chief priests and elders of the peofR Jt 
ple) went not into the judgment-hal ff de 
lest they should be dcfiled ; but that the xi 
might eat the fpassvver.’? Wirereasi fh 1 
is evident that our Lord had kept thf th 
passover the itp Wig night with isfR €o 
apostles. Sume have, indecd, to cles Ci 


the difficulty, supposed that the peace Fly 
offerings, which belonged to the {ex 
of unleavened bread, are here meail 
as what the priests, &e. were to eal; 
but besides the impropriety of calling 
these the passover, sa clory argtr 
ments may, I] think, be orought 0 
wove, that ¢@he Sanfedrim did no 
keep the passover fri! the Friday eve! 3 
ins, Had they eaten the paschif Jc; 
lambon tue Thursday night, the fol Foy 
lowing day b ing the first of the feast fh: 
of unleavenec cread would have beet 4 
a day of © oly convocation, in which h. 
No servile work might be done: (seeh 4, 
Ley, xxiii. 7, it would, therefore) &: 
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Pcacrifice had first been killed, n 


roar of the people,’ 


‘Simon. 


Pevan: cellists. 
— it will be found on examin: ition that nth 


have been not only improper, but un- 
jawful, to have spent the time in try- 
ing a criminal, bringing the accusa- 
tion before the Roman governor, and 
being present at the execution; in- 
stead of attending to the solemn ritual 
of the day: not to urge from Luke, 
xxii. 52. that they must have come 
forth to seize the Lord Jesus immedt- 
ately upon rising from the paschal sup- 
per. But by attending to the narra- 
tion, we perceive that they were oblig- 
ed to hold their council late at night, 
renew it very early in the morning, 
and hasten the conclusion of the trial 
betore Pilate, because “7f was the 
preparation of the pfassover.” The 
killing of the paschal lambs* com- 
m enced socn after the declination of 
‘the sun at noon, when the evening 
name- 
ly. defween the two evenings, (Exodus 
xii. 6.) the first of which was reck- 
oned to begin us soon as the sun haa 
passed the meridian, and the second, 
at sun-set. [It was evidently contra- 
ry to the intention of the chief priests, 
that our Saviour was put to death at 
this time; for they had determined 
‘“ noton the feast, lest there be an up- 
’ Mark xiv. 2. But 
our Lord’s open declaration at the 
paschal supper of the treachery of 
Judas, which he had before only confi- 
dentially intiniated to St. John (chap. 
xiii. 26.) on a former night,t rendered 
it necessary for the traitor to hasten 
the execution of his design; since he 
could no more appear among the dis- 
ciples. Lapprehend that Judas abrupt- 
ly quitted the chamber, before the in- 
siitution of the Eucharist, when our 
* The vast number of lambs sacrificed at 
the passover may be gathered from the an- 


peer of the priests to the inquiry of Cestius, 
viz, twenty-five myriads five thousand six hun- 


: Rircad ' 


_ t It may be very satisfactorily proved, that 
the supper, John xiii. 1. was not the paschal 
Supper, but a private one distinct from that 
when our Lord was anointed at the house of 
St. John neither mentions the pass- 
Over nor the institution of the Eucharist, both 
having been done by the three preceding 
It may not be improper to note, 

at least, warned by his 


er was, twice 


Bord of his fall, first at the supper, Jo! Nn Xiii. 


| 
a | } after at t! 12 


x 


F 


paschal supper, Luke xxii, 
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Lord replied in express terms to his 
inquiry, * A/aster, is 7¢ I. 2? On the 
former night, the rest of the disciples 
had only expressed their anxiety and 
surprise by their looks; but when 
their master repeated his assertion 
that one should betray him, they se- 
verally put the question, “ Zs it L 27’ 
and, therefore, Judas was obliged to 
do the same, or by silence confess 
his consciousness of guilt. His confu- 
sion and indiznation at being thus dis- 
covered, urged him to an immediate 
perpetration of the crime he had pre- 
meditated: he went immediately to 
the chief priests to inform them no 
time was to be lost, and, by their or- 
ders, procured the band of soldiers. 
But it ought to be noted, that if the 
Sanhedrim had kept the passover that 
night, Judas would have had no op. 
portunity of making his application to 
them, since each master of a house 
would have been engaged in his own 
family according to the law. 

But it is obvious, if this statement be 
admitted, that a considerable difficulty 
will occur respecting our Lord’s anéi- 
ciation of the passover ; since the pas- 
chal lambs might be slain only at the 
temple where the blood was to be offer- 
ed, consequently no private passover 
could be kept; and since the three 
Evangelists who recount the celebra- 
tion, all speak of it as the dey on which 
the passover was properly to be killed. 

Dr. Cudworth has very ably discussed 
this point in a small treatise, entitled, 
Dhe true Notion of the Lord’s Supper, 
asa feast upon sacrifice, from which, it 
being less known than it deserves, I 
will as brieily as possible state the ar- 
ees 

‘The Greek Church held in oppo- 
sition to the Latins, that the passover 
was kept the year of our Saviour’s 
death on two days together; many 
learned men, as Munster, Scaliger, 
Causabon, &c. have since closed with 
the Greeks. The question is, how this 
might legally be done? and the true 
answer must be derived from the man- 
ner of deter pining the beginning of 
their months in use at that time, which 
Was according to ihe fifasis of the 
moon; ior they had then no calendar 
| to sanctly their feasts ; but 
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they were sanctified by the heavens, as 
the misna speaks. This is clearly stated 
by Maimon, (Aiddush Hacchodesh, ) 
who having spoken of the rules of ob- 
serving the fhasis, adds, that these were 
never made use of since the Sanhedrim 
ceased in Israel after the destruction of 
the temple: since that time they have 
used a calendar calculated according to 
the middie motion of the moon, except 
the Aurraites, who preserve the ancient 
custom as sacred, in opposition to the 
Rabdinisis, whom they abhor for giving 
it up. 

“ The manner of reckoning by the 
fhasis is thus described in the Talmud 
of Babylon in Rosh Hashanah, and by 
Matmon in Arvddosh Hachad. 

‘In the great or outer court of the 
temple, there was a house called Beth- 
Jazek, where the senate sat all the 30th 
day of every month to receive the wit- 
nesses of the moon’s appearance, and 
to examine them; entertainment being 
provided to encourage men to come 
the more willingly. If there came ap- 
proved witnesses on the thirtieth day of 
the phasis being seen, then the chief 
men of the senate stood up and pro. 
nounced mekuddash, itis sanctified, and 
the people standing by repeated 1; 
whereupon notice was presently given 
to all the country. But if, when the 
consistory had sat all the thirtieth day, 
there came no approved witnesses, then 
they made an intercalation of one day 
in the former month, and decreed the 
following one and thirtieth day to be 
the caleuds. And yet notwithstanding, 
if afterwards witnesses came from afar, 
and testified that they had seen tie 
phasis in due time, and after all possible 
trial of their integrity if they remained 
constant in their testimony, the senate 
was bound to alter the beginning of the 
month, and reckon ita day sooner, viz. 
from the thirtieth day. Here we see 
how the difference of a day might arise 
about the calends of a month, on which 
the feasts depended. Now it was a 
custom among the Jews, in such doubt- 
jul cases, to permit the feasts to be 
solemnized, or passovers killed, on two 
several days together. Maimon afhrm. 
eth, that in the remoter parts of the 
land of Israel they kept the feast of the 
new moons two days together; nay, In 





Jerusalem itself, they kept the new 
moon of Zisri, which was the beginnin 
of the year, twice, lest they should be 
mistaken in it; and in the Talmud 
( Gemarah Rosh Hashanah, can. 1.;) we 
have an instance of the passovers being 
kept two days together, because the 
new moon was doubtful; nay, the rab. 
binical Jews themselves, in imitation 
hereof, still observe to keep the pasgso. 
ver two days together zisdem ceremoniis, 
as the learned author of the Jewish 
Synagogue reports, and Scaliger also, 
not only of that but also of the other 
feasts ; Judai frost institutionem hodierni 
computz eandem solennitatem celebrant 
biduo, propterea guod mensem incifiant q 
mediomotu lune: ttayue frropter dubium 
conjunctionis luminarium, Pascha cele. 
brant 15 et 16 Nisam, Pentecosten 6 et 7 
Stvan, Scenofiegia 15 et 16 Tisri ; idyue 
vocant, festum secundum exsiliorum,” 
l’rom hence it appears how our Sa. 
viour, according to his desire exprest 
Luke xxit. 15, could eat the passover 
with his disciples, and yet be himself 
offered up at the very time when the 
puschal lambs were sacrificed at the 
temple. St. Mark notes, chap. xv. 25 
“6 It was the third hour,’ 1. e. nine in the 
morning, (the time of offering the lamb 
of the daily burnt-sacrifice,) when he 
was naulled to the cross; * and when the 
sicth hour was come (1. ec. noon ) there 
was durkness over the whole land till the 
ninth hour.’ On the passover day, they 
anticipated the killing of the evening 
sacrifice, which, on other days, was 
done at half past two, and offered at 
half past three; but now, on account of 
the number of paschal lambs to be slain, 
was hastened, as soon as the sun declin- 
ed to the west, because the blood of the 
daily sucrifice must be sprinkled before 
that of the paschal. This supernatural 
darkness, therefore, took place whilst 
the blood of the evening sacrifice, and 
of the paschal lambs, was offering ; and 
may be considered a token of the divine 
dereliction of the legal sacrifices, as 
their being consumed by fire from 
heaven, (2 Chron. vii. 1.) when the first 
temp!e was dedicated, was of their ac- 
ceptunce. “iid at the ninth hour,” 
When the incense was to be burnt on 
the goiden aitar, (which was done when 
the evening sacrifice was wholly cone 
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sumed on the altar of burnt-offering,) 
“Jesus, Knowing that all things were now 
accomplished,” bowed his head,and gave 
up the ghost, “an offering and a sacri- 
fice to God for a sweet-smelling sa- 
your;’? upon which the vail of the temple 
was rent, before which the golden aitar 
stood, where the priest was officiating. 

St. John remarks, chap. x1x. 31. that 
ihe following sabbath (during which the 
body of Jesus lay in the grave) was an 
The same word translated 
hap vil. 37. great day, is the word used 
by the Septuagint, Isaiah 1. 135. for the 
“culling of assemblies,” namely, on the 
first and last days of the solemn feasts ; 
which plainly points out this sabbath as 
being the first day of unleavened bread, 
und, consequentiy, that the passover 
had been eaten on the fireceding mgiht. 
It was, therefore, this year, on two ac- 
counts, a sabbath, or day ef rest, ot di- 
vine appointment; prepared by him 

‘who hath put the times and seasons in 
his own power,’’ as fitly typilying that 
rest which followed the great work of 
redemption. ‘Vhe next day, when our 
Lord rose from the grave, was the sc- 
cond day of unlcavened bread, (the 16th 
of Nisam,) on which the wave sheaf, 
the first fruits of the harvest, was to be 
presented before God. ‘The words of 
the law, Lev. xxiii. 11. are, % Ye shall 
eave the sheaf before the Lord to be 
accepied for you: on the morrow after 
ihe sabbath, (1. e. the rest of the holy 
convocation en the festival day) the 
fiviest shall wave it.” They were then 
to reckon seven sabbaths, und on the 
morrow of the seventh sabbath was the 
feast of weeks or of fentecost: on that 
day the wave loaves® were offered, 
called Exodus xxii. 16. The first 
Jruits of thy labours. Onthis day was 
the promised effusion of the spirit, by 
which the disciples were anointed as 
“frst fruits,’ at once the earnest and 
the means of fulfilling that glorious 
prophecy, ** Lfe shall see of the travail 
of his soul and shall be satisfied.’ Isaiah 
iii. (comp. Matt. xii. 33.) 

The clearing any seeming difficulties 


high day. 


" Ye shall bring two wave loaves of fine fl flour, 
be } 
they shall be bahen with leaven, they are toe first 
Jruts unto the Lord. <And ye sh all offer with 
the bread seven laméds, ce. See Lev. XMiii, v 
15—29. 
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in the narration of the evangelists is of 
rea! importance in any Controversy with 
the Jews; they have not failed to urge 
what they supposed might impeach the 
veracity of the sacred historians, and 
they have, from the passages which 
have now been under consideration, too 
often perplexed an unprepared oppo- 
nent. On the other hand, no Christian 
can meditate on this exact conformity 
to the ancient types, (whose fulfiliment 
the Jewish priesthood were certainly 
very far from studying thus to accom- 
plish,) but he must find his faith con- 
firmed, and his devotion animated ; and 
even a rational sceptic must be con- 
strained to acknowledge, if he admit 
the facts, that these are coincidences 
which no human foresight coutd pre- 
no human power could 


C. L. 


concert, and 
bring to pass. 





EXTRACTS FROM DR. NOWELL’'S CATECHIS‘, 
(Coptmued from p, 272.) 
The Second Part, containing the Gospel and 


Fath. 


Iiavine considered the law, we come 


now to speak of the Gospel, wiich 
holds forth to the violators of the divine 


He 


law God’s mercy through Christ, the 
principal object of faith. Asan abridg- 
ment of the Gospel and the Chiistian 
faith, there is none more suitable than 
that which is called the apostles’ creed, 
comprising in a short compass the 
chief heads of our holy religion. By 
believing, or faith, in its most common 
acceptation, IS meant an assent to the 
truth of God’s word; which admits as 
true Whatever is contained i in scripture, 
‘True Christian faith, however, while it 
holds, as most certain, all the revela- 
tions God has made in his word, em- 
braces also the promises of divine 
mercy and forgiveness sect forth in 
Christ. Faith, in short, is the sure 
persuasion of God’s paternal love to- 
wards us through Christ, and a confi- 
dence in the samc, as it is attested in 
the Gospel; andis always accompanied 
with a careful attention to piety, and a 
desire of following the will of God 
through life. 

Master. Having now explained the 
creed,* thatis, the summary of Christian 

* The explanation of the ereed it does not 
seem necessary to insert, 
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faith, tell me what advantage we derive 
from this faith ? 

Pupil. We obtain righteousness in 
the sight of God, by which we are ren- 
dered heirs of eternal life. 

M. But will net our piety towards 
God, and our just conduct towards men, 
make us righteous before God! 

P. Could any man live in all respects 
agreeably to the divine law, he would be 
esteemed righteous according to the 
Jaw ; but since we are al] at the great- 
est distance from such perfection in 
life, and consequently lie under the 
accusations of a guilty conscience, 
some other way must be invented be- 
sides our own merit, whereby God may 
avai receive us into favour. We must 
flee to the mercy of God, by which he 
graciously receives us in Christ, and 
with love and affection embraces us 
without any respect to our works or 
deservings. After this manner he for- 
gives us our trespasses, and accepts us 
thiough the righteousness of Christ ap- 
p:chended by faith, no less than if we 
were righteous in ourselves. There- 
fore we owe all our acceptance with 
God, to his mercy in Christ. 

M. Do you not then maintain, that 
faith is the principal cause of our justi- 
fication, so as to make us righteous 
“oe God by its own merit? 

?, By no means; tor this would be 
to pire Ma faith in the room of Christ. 
God’s mercy is the spring of our jus- 
tification, which flows to us through 
Christ; it Is offered us, however, by 
the Gospel, and apprehended or laid 
hold of by faith; faith not being a 
cause, but an instrument of our justifi- 
cation, because it embraces Christ who 


is our righteousness, and so unites us 


to him as to render us partakers of all 
his benefits. 

M. But may this justification be at 
all separated from good works ? 

P. No, truly; for by faith we receive 
Christ, such as he offers himself to us 
He, however, not only delivers us from 
sin and death, but also by the divine in- 
fiuence and power of the Holy Spirit 
he bevets us again, and forms our 
hearts to the love of innocence and 
purity, which we term newness of life. 
"Therefore justification, faith, and good 
works, are so connected with each 
other, that nothing may separate them. 








(June, 


M. This doctrine then of faith, in no 
respects draws men off from pious 
labours and duties? 

P. Far otherwise ; for good works 
rest upon faith as their foundation; 
and instead of retarding our progress 
in plety, faith is the principal means 
of exciting us therein. He therefore 
cannot be reckoned atrue believer wha 
does not avoid sin, and follow after 
righteousness to the utmost of his pow. 
er; so conducting himsclf at all times, 
as one that has to give account of him. 
self before God. In order, howeyer, 
to our works being accepted, it is fe. 
quisite that they be of that kind which 
the divine law prescribes; and _ that 
they be done from pure motives, and 
by that faith which God exacts: for 
none of our thoughts or actions, which 
do not spring from faith, are capable of 
pleasing God. It is evident, therefore, 
that aJl the works we perform, before 
we are rezenerated and renewed by the 
spirit of God, are corrupt ; for what. 
ever appearance of beauty or dignity 
they may assume and hold forth in the 
eyes of men, since they come froma 
vicious and depraved heart to which 
God principally looks, they cannot but 
be polluted and impure, and, Conse- 
quently exceedingly offensive in his 
sight. 

Mf. Are there no good works, then, 
and merits, by which we may procure 
the love and favour of God, and induce 
him to deal kindly with us ? 

P. No; tor God has prevented us 
with his mercy, by loving us when 
we were his enemies and choosing us 
in Christ before the foundation of the 
world, Here is the spring of our Jus- 
tification. 

M. But what do you think of the 
works we do after we are restored to 
the favour of God, and are under the 
influence of the divine Spirit? 

Those pious duties which spring 
from faith working by love, are pleasing 
to God, not for their own merit, but 
because God graciously deigns to re- 
gard them. For although they flow 
from a divine principle, vet Pet never 
fail to contract a pollution from the in- 
termixture of our carnal affections. — 

MM. In what way then do you maintain, 
that they are pleasing to God? 

P. Faith is the means of procuring 
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our works acceptance with God, and 
of inspiring us with a humble confi- 
dence in him; while it assures us, that 
he will not be strict to mark what is 
done amiss, but will forgive our sins 
and infirmities through the merits cf 
Christ, and deal with us as though we 
were perfectly righteous. 

AZ. It is impossible, therefore, to find 
favour with God and be treated as righ- 
teous by the merit of works ! 

P. The word of God thus deter- 
mines; and his holy Spirit directs us 
io pray for his pardoning mercy: be- 
cause the righteousness which God 
may accept must be complete In all 
respects, Corresponding with the rule 
of the divine law, and falling short, in 
no particular, of the most consummate 
recitude. But our best works are 
wholly defective, and come not up to 
the standard laid dewn in the word of 
truth, but on many accounts are deserv- 
ing of condemnation: we are, conse- 
quently, excluded from all hope of jus- 
tification by the works of the law. 

M. But does not this doctrine draw 
off men’s minds from religious duties, 
and render them Jess prompt to do good, 
and more indifferent and slothful in the 

discharge of pious offices ¢ 

?#?, No: it does not follow that good 
works are of no Importance, because 
inefficacious to our justification. They 
conduce to the welfare of our neigh- 
bour and the glory of God. (dat. v. 
16, 1 Pet. il. 12.) They become evi- 
dences of God’s loving-kindness te. 
wards us; and, on the other hand, of 
our faith in God and of our love for his 
name, and thus give us assurance of 
our salvation; and it is altogether pro- 
per, that we who are redeemed by the 
biood of Christ, and loaded with innu- 
mcrable mercies, should live conforma- 
bly to the will of our Redeemer, never 
forgetiing the obligations under which 
we are laid, and always studying to 
win others to him by our example. 
While any one considers these things 
with himself, he may very well re. 
joice In his works of faith, and labours 
of love. 


( Po be continued.) 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Your correspondent .dmicus, (page 
‘of—140 of the number for March,) 


On the Evidences of a State of Salvation. 
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has furnished us with the answers which 
a clergyman returned to some questions 
put to him by a lady. 

The clergyman appears to be scrip- 
tural in stating, that whoever is enabled 
by divine grace to exhibit the genuine 
evidences of a regenerate state, is SCrip- 
turally authorized to consider himself 
ina state of salvation; and he is, un- 
doubtedly, right in referring his reader 
to scripture for the marks of a repene- 
rate state, or, in other words, of a state 
of salvation. But, in his deduction of 
these marks from scripture, he appears 
to me to have given a view of the 
subject which is partial, and pregnant 
with great mischiet. 

A distinction should be made be- 
tween the frrofier jruits and the insefa- 
rable concomitants of regeneration. 
This isa distinction of no small impor. 
tance. Regeneration, adoption, and 
justification, are simultaneous acts as 
they regard the gracious giver; though, 
2s they respect the Christian, they are 
gradually unfolded and exercised. Eve- 
ry regenerate person is entitied,through 
his actual union by faith with Christ, 
to the privileges of aduption and jusil- 
fication, though his own mind may yet 
have but a faint perception of his inter- 
est in them; and, on the other hand, 
God views no one as justified through 
Christ, and adopted into his family, who 
has not been regenerated by his holy 
Spirit, and in whose heart the work of 
sanctification is not gradually advanc- 
ing, under the influence of the same 
Spirit, and in the diligent use of the 
means of grace. 

I can, therefore, come to no safe con- 
clusion that I am in a state of adoption 
and justification, but so far as I fee] in 
myself the proper actings of a regene- 
rate nature; nor, on the other hand, 
have I any scriptural evidence that lam 
in a regenerate state, unless so far as 
my mind is led to acquiesce in the 
whole will of God as it is discovered in 
his word. 

There may exist, indeed, much dis- 
proportion and inadequacy in the views 
of one who is yet a real Christian: he 
may be fettered by his previous habits 
of thinking, by the natural turn and bias 
of his mind, or by the persous with 
whom he chietly associates ; yet, if he 
be truly regenerate, his uncquivocal 
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reliance, for acceptance with the Fa- 
ther, will be upon the work of Christ 
for him; and fora preparation for hea- 
ven, upon the work of the Spirit in 
him ; and in these things, the real 
Christian is often more scriptural, In 
the exercises of his heart towards God, 
than he appears to be in his creed, 

My objection, therefore, to the cler- 
gyman’s criterion of a state of salvation, 
Is, that it is partial and Inadequate. 
The standard which he thinks scriptur- 
al is this—‘*to examine, and judge 
fairly, whether a fervent love, through 
Jah, of God and our Redeemer, prov- 
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hubitual hoaness, be the grand firedoni- 

nunt firincifile which fi 

directs cur actions. We supports this 
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by a selection of texts which speak ex- 


clusively of personal - holiness; and, 


taking his standard and his choice ot 


texts tozether, his sentiments have a 
very dangerous approximation to that 
deistical couplet of the poct, so gene. 
rally and so justly condemned by all 
‘who understand and feel the Import- 
ance ofthe doctrines of the gospel : 


“* Por modes of faith let senseless bigots 
fictit 
: , 

His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the 
wnt.” 
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ot be sufficient to alleve, that 
his expression “through faith’ implies 
that the love of God and man, which he 
makes the exclusive test of regenera- 
tion, is that love which springs only 
from atrue faith As it occurs here, 
it appears litthe more than an inciden- 
talexpression. ‘The scriptures, and our 
Churchin conformity with them, clear- 
ly and expitcitly distinguish between 
faith and its fruits. See Galatians v. 6. 
James ui. 14--26, Art. xi. xil. xill. To 
state, therefore, as the exclusive fruits 
of regeneration, that love and holiness 
which have no value nor even existence 
but as they spring from a true faith ; 
Without stating, at the same time, the 
nature, grounds, objects, and exercises 
of that faith, Is as unscriptural and as 
dangerous as it would be to state, that 
faith was the criterion of regeneration, 
vithout cxplicitly detailing its genuine 
effects in love and holiness. 

Let us suppose a seli-righteous le- 
‘rralist Lo appiy the scriptures, and the 
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test which this clergyman has brough 
forward, in order to determine whether 
he is, or is not, in a state of salvation. 
He is ignorant of the malignity, uni. 
versality, and guilt of sin. He has ex. 
perienced no real contrition, no genuy. 
ine self-abhorrence and renunciation, 
no hatred of sin as an offence against q 
God of purity and love. He has no jus, 
views of the character, the work, and 
the offices of Christ; of course no 
humbie affiance in his sufferings and 
righteousness for accepiance, and no 
approach to God through his interces. 
sion. He has no just views of his own 
depravity and helplessness, and, Conse. 
quently, no genuine reliance upon the 
erace of the holy Spirit. He does no; 
understand the nature of true holiness, 
but rests chiefly in the observance of 
outward services, and in certain moral 
virtues, to which, perhaps, he may be 
inclined by education, interest, o1 repu- 
tation. If you tell him, the regenerate 
man * doeth righteoushess,’’ * cruci- 
fies the flesh,” &c. &ce. he teils you 
‘all these things have IT kept from ny 
youth up:”’ it is his great object to in 
sist upon these things with others. 
You thus confirm him in his ignorance 
and presumption. ‘The fact is, that the 
evidence ofa regenerate state, by which 
you have called him to examine him 
self, falls far short of that of scripture, 
You have kept out of sight, or sunk in 
unmeaning generalities, that “ one 
thing’? in which he is eminently “Jack 
ine’? As you have not insisted upon 
scriptural views of God, of himself, of 
sin, of the Saviour, of the holy Spirit, 
and of holiness; as you have not called 
him to examine the acquiescence of his 
mind under divine erace in these views 
and their pevailing influence upon bis 
affections of love, hatred, hope, fear, 
&e. as they regard all these objects 
respectively ; but have rested in partial 
generelities, you leave him in his igno 
rance and pride to imzgine that hes 
and does what the scriptures require. 
yn the other band, the trembling 
Christian, who feels deeply the depra- 
vity of bis nature, and who, judging 
himself, by the high and holy standard 
of God’s law, is overwhelmed with the 
view of his corruptions and the perpetu 
al opposition of his sinful nature, bar- 
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ing no test brought before him of a 
regenerate state but that of “ fervent 
love producing 6 habitual holiness’? and 
“6 filling”? bis heart, 1s driven to des- 
pair. In proporuon as we understand 
‘he nature of entire conformity of the 
whole man to God, and watch the awful 
and perpetual workings of pride, and 
unbelief, and worldly- -mindedness, and 
self-love; we find it difficult to con- 
clude that * fervent love’’ 1s ** the pre- 
dominant principle which fills our hearts 
and directs our actions,” and utterly 
impossible to come to any settled peace 
of mind, but in the view and apprenen- 
sion of those great Gospel truths, in 
which the reyenerate man always de- 
but which this clergyman has 
leit out of the question. 

The test of a regenerate state Is, 
‘therefore, not to be cenfined to the 
wwenda, bat it is to be extended to the 
credenda of Ch orem i “Thave I 
scriptural views of God? of his nature 
and perfections £ Have I scriptural 
views of Man? of his guilt, depravity, 
end ruin? DoT aseribe salvation unre- 
servediy to the tree erace ol God, and 
vet an entire accountableness to man! 
Do 1 view Curisr as he is set forth, 
the glory of all the divine a eng alions 
towards man, equal with the fathe 
bearing voluntarily the as it 
working out an acceptable righteous- 
ness for all that receive him, purchas- 
ing and bestowing the h Oly Sy pl ‘it to re- 
new and sanctily ‘the sinner, and exer 
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cisine towards his people the offices of 


prophet, priest, and king? Do 1 view 
ihe Hoty Sprrivas the source of all 
spiritual light, and life, and grace, and 
consolation’ Do LI sce that unless the 
free mercy of God adcfit me into his 
iamily, unless the Holy spirit regenerate 
me, unless Lam justéficd by an union 
with Christ through faith of the Spirit’s 
operation, and unless by the same Spirit 
lam increasingly sanctified, I shall be 
undone for ever? Do i view personal 
HOLINESS as pervading every purpose 
and desire and feeling of my heart to- 
wards God wend man, and as that fruit 
Which I must labour under grace to 
produce to the honour of him who hath 
vought me with the price of his own 
blood ? Do I view the FUTURE WoRLD 
us the scripture exhibits it to me? 
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“ How does my heart stand affected 
towards all these truths? Do | labour 
to use them practically ? Am I], as in 
myscli a lost sinner, dally prostrating 
myself before God the Datber, under 
the guidance and grace of the holy 
Spirit, through the atonement and inter- 
cession of Christ Jesus‘ Do I depend 
solely on the work of Christ for ac- 
cepiance with God; and on the influ- 
ence of the holy Spirit for all grace 
and consolation? Am I living like a 
dependant but accountable creature ; 
and, while I know that grace must in all 
things both prevent and follow me, am 
I labouring to perfect holiness in the 
fear of God? Am I avoiding scenes of 
temptation, watc hing the first approach- 
es of sin, carrying religion into every 
relation of ltic, maintaining a close 
communion with God in pr:vate, and 
diligently using all social and public 
means of grace ; doing whatsoever Ido 
in word or deed in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and secking to abound 
all the fruits of the Spirit : : 

“*Or,il LT have to lament much con- 
fusion and indistincthess in my views 
of divine truth, am I with a chiid- 
like simplicity crying to God, * What 
1 know not teach thou me ?’ * Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo??? Am 
I willing to learn of any man, and 
desirous to know every truth interest- 
ing to my eternal peace, even though 
it should be mortifying to my corrupt 
feelings? 

And, if I feel such workings of 
pride, and unbelief, and self-righte. 
ousness, and sensuality, that 1] hesitate 
and tremble to pronounce that my 
heart and life stand well affected to- 
wards all these truths, do I desire 
they should do so? Are there not se- 
cretintercourses of my beart with God, 
where no eye sees and no ear hears 
me? If I can trust nothing to which 
I expect there may be a single human 
witness, because I feel a variety of 
evil passions beginning then to rise 
in me ; yet is it not true, to the glory 
of him who hath wroueht it in me, 
that there are genuine feelings of sell. 
renunciation and abhorrence before 
his throne; and though I suspect 


the simplicity of my motives in all 
Christians are to 
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witness, yet that this is also bewailed 
from my heart before God? Is it not 
true that I feel, at times, gratitude to- 
wards him for redeeming love; the 
acquiescence of my whole soul ina 
scheme of salvation so suited to me 
as a sinter; and a lively sense and 
recollection of especial mercies to me ? 
Is it not true, that ] am conscious of 
so much evil in myself, that I feel and 
acknowledge that God can look into 
himself only for the motives of his 
sracious dealings towards me? Is it 
not true, that with my whole soul I 
can and do tell him that I desire to be 
holy as he is holy, and that I view 
heaven with delight, as that place 
where I shall forever cease from sin? 
Have I not consciousness in myself, 
that in my _ troubles, perplexiues, 
and temptations, I have received a 
holy bias of spirit towards God, that 
I carry my sorrows to bim as a child 
io his father, and that I would not 
give up the feeble hold I seem to have 
upon him for a thousand worlds ¢” 
Thus, in laying down the scriptural 
actings of a regenerate nature, we 
must be sufficiently full and compre- 
hensive both to repel the ignorant ac- 
quiescence of the Pharisee in the safety 
of his state, and to obviate the doubts of 
the real but self-condemning Cliristian. 
While, by “sound doctrine,” we la- 
bour “to convince the gainsayers,”’ 
we must also remember to “ comfort 
the feeble-minded and support the 
weak.’ Tit.1.9. 1 Thess, v. 14. 
Were I reasoning, indeed, with an 
Anunemian, who speculatively or 
practically abuses the doctrines of 
zrece to licentiousness, I should bring 
before him chiefly those views of the 
cifects of regeneration, upon which 
this clergyman has insisted. Yet even 
with an Antinomian I would assert, as 
fully as he could, the doctrines of 
crace as they are exhibited in scrip- 
ture; but 1 would shew him that I 
make the scriptural use of them, and 
he an unscriptural. Itis a great error 
to endeavor to convince any man 
thut he is wrong, by suppressing those 
truths which he abuses; for you thus 
lead him to reject all you say, while 
he supposes you not to understand or 
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receive those great truths, aboy 
which you say nothing, or speak with 
a cold and unscriptural reserve. By: 
if I would not confine myself to these 
views of the effects of regeneration 
with an Antinomian, who knows by 
abuses the doctrines of grace; how 
much less should I do it with a Pha. 
risee who is ignorant of these doc. 
trines, or rejects them ; or with q 
trembling Christian, who knows but 
cannot appropriate them ? 5. P, 


SS 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Ir is surprising (if any errors of go 
weak and wayward a Creature as nian 
can be surprising) that any shouid 
have considered christianity as ad- 
dressed chiefly, if not exclusively, to 
the head, though her great demand is 
a new beart:—that any should have 
been disposed to exclude almost al! 
feeling, as leading to enthusiasm, 
though the two great commandment 
of our religion are love to God and 
Jove to man. 

But while others have been aware 
of the absurdity of such opinions, they 
have often deplorably mistaken the 
real nature of religious affections, the 
means by which they are (under the 
holy Spirit, their great author,) to be 
excited, maintained, and improved, 
and the valuable ends to be answered 
by them. 

My reficctions on this subject were 
suggested by part of Bishop Butler's 
chapter on moral discipline, in bis 
Analogy between Natural and Re 
vealed Religion. Vhe bishop repre 
sents man as endowed with certaln 
feelings and dispositions, capable of 
being excited by external objects ; but 
that the power of such objects to excite 
them is couunualiy diminished by re- 
petition. The great purpose to be 
answered by these endowments, he 
observes, is to impel the man to right 
conduct, and form in him habits ot 
virtue ; which habits have a wonder: 
ful power, not only in maintaining 
in their pristine vigour, but also in 
strengthening and exalting, the feel- 
ings and dispositions which gave birt 
tothen. He, tierefore, who is mak- 
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‘ing continual progress in habits of 
‘holiness, is continually pressing on 
‘towards a complete 


renewal in the 
divine image in the énward man, as 
well as in his outward conduct. But, 
on the other hand, if religious feel- 
jngs do not produce and bring to ma- 
turity those holy habits which are 


‘their proper fruit, the character not 


only recelves no Improvement, but 
its capacities of improvement conti- 
nually diminish, by the soul becoming 
conuinually less susceptible of virtuous 
impressions. Those precious facul- 
ties which God has made, under the 
guidance and informing power of his 


holy Spirit, the great instruments ‘of 


conversion to himself and of estabiish- 
ment in holiness, are weakened, and 
less and less able to perform 
their high office; and the case of 
the individual, after passing through 
various stages, becomes almost hope- 
Jess and desperate. 

Let noone ‘ook upon investigations 
of this sort as detracting from the 
honour due to the holy Spirit. He, 
inced, begins, continues, and ends, 
every renewal of the beart to holiness, 
hima be all the praise! But 
he works by means; and these 
Means are found in part, at least, in 
the exercise of the human faculties 
Is it not necess y then 
hat we should study the constitution 
of our nature, the laws by which it is 
the means of its renewal 
aid improvement under the guiding 


ind to 


hand of its vreat author, and the 
Causes which would lead to its still 
further aeeradation £ Christ is to ‘us 


Wisdom, no less than sanctification ; 
ani why should not the same pru- 
dence be exercised, and care em- 
his gracious will 
latier, as are universally 


a : 

acxnowledyed to be necessary for 
the acquisition of the former? He 
Would be thought a mad enthusiast 


Who expected spiritual wisdom from 
Christ, without read ing his Bible, me- 
Citsting over it, and applying to such 
bunian studies as will best enable him 
to understand it. Aod yet because 
have denied the doctrines of 
and looked onlw to second 
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causes for the regulation of the heart ; 
many others seem to dread all atten- 
tion to second causes in the acquisition 
of holiness, and to expect that new 
hearts will drop to them, as it were, 
from heaven in God’s good time. 

I.et us then, without fear of hete- 
rodoxy, and with hearts deeply con- 
scious that in sanctification as in every 
spiritual work God is to us all in all, 
consider the facts mentioned by the 
able author of the Analogy, and attend 
to the practical use which may be 
made of them, when applied to the 
Chrisuan system. It appears then, 
that he who makes a right use of his 
natural faculties, and diligently obeys 
the impulse he receives from the 
holy Spirit through their instrumen- 
tality; he, who engraits right practice 
on holy impressions, and so proceeds 
to form holy habits and to experience 
a change of character from sin to 
holiness ; he uses the appointed means 
for preserving his soul in a state to be 
still alive to good impressions, and to 
be led by them to sull higher Chris. 
tian attainments: whiie the mun, who 
suffers his religious feelings to pass 
away like a morning cloud, without 
making them, by God’s blessing, the 
foundation of steady religious habits, 
loses the good truits which they were 
intended to convey, and gradually 
loses also, by the righteous judgment 
of God, his susceptibility of those 
very feelings; a susceptibility which 
was graciously bestowed on him as the 
great mean of his spiritual conversion. 
So true is it, that “ unto every one that 
hath shail be given, and he shall have 
abundance; and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away, even that 
which he hath.” Matthew xxv. 29. 
See also Luke xxix. 26. Thus, true 
Christians who wadk after the Spirit in 
newness of life, “ grow in grece,” are 
more and more “transformed in the 
spirit of their minds,’ have more and 
more their “fellowship with the Fa- 
ther and the Son;” while those who 
act acontrary part have their foolish 
hearts hardened, become “past feel- 
ing,” and finally, losing in a great de- 
gree those moral faculties by which 
man was made capable of being led 
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by the Spirit to God and holiness, they 
are almost reduced to the state of “ na- 
tural brute beasts made to be taken and 
destroyed,’ and are in fearful danger 
of utterly perishing in their own cor- 
ruption. Does not the above view of 
the condition of man_ illustrate that 
strong connection between keeping 
God’s commandments and loving God, 
which led Christ and the apostle John 
to use them as convertible phrases ? 
See St. John xiv. 21. also 1 John il. 3 
—6. iil. 24. v. 3. 

The obvious practical lessons to be 
derived trom the toregoing considera- 
tions, are—-1. Not to make an unguard- 
ed or lavish use of outward means for 
exciting religious feelings ; but to che- 
rish, with the greatest care, habits of 
holiness, and a renewal of heart: to 
consider these as the precious {fruits to 
be reaped {from those feelings, and as 
the only true salcguardand solid support, 
under the divine biessing, of the icelings 
themselves. 

2. To look on holiness as the health- 
ful soil in which religious feelings flou- 
rish, and attain their tull vigour; and to 
place no dependance on any feelings, 
however luxuriant their growth or fair 
their appearance, which are raised by 
the impassioned gestures, glowing im- 
azery, or commanding cloguence of a 
preacher, unless they sirike their roots 
into this soil and partake of the bless- 
ings which are peculiar to it. 

3. Not to wish for violent emotions 
which are thus raised ; except, perhaps, 
occasionally, and under very particular 
circumstances; from a just apprehen- 
sion that they will cloud the judgment, 
leave the soul in the languid state which 


is found to succeed the paroxysms of 


all strong emotions, render it less sus- 
ceptible of right impressions in future, 
and in various ways indispose it for the 
tempcrate and ordinary exercise of re- 
ligious affections. 

‘Now, Sir, do we always find the prac- 
tice of religious people, nay, have you 
and I always found our own practice 
accord with these sentiments? I fear 
not. It is not uncommonly, I appre- 


hend, the great complaint of those who 
profess much attention to religion, that 
they are cold, and want rousing. In 
order to cure this evil, they follow the 
most impassioned preachers: they are 
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warmed by their sermons; but the; 
coldness soon returns, and they find ny 
relief but in again having recourse tj 
their favourite preachers, whose jg, 
courses are never too fervid for the, 
taste. After a time, however, the effec 
of sermons declines. Their old pre. 
cherscan seldom warm them, or, at leag, 
warm them sufhciently ; and they have 
recourse to new ones, as often as thejy 
convenience will permit. Their malady. 
however, still remains; its symptom; 
are aggravated, and their alleviation js 
found moreand more difficult. At length, 
perhaps, they despair of being of the 
number of the elect, and either grog 
under the weight of fantastic reveries, 
or return to a worldly course; or, per. 
haps, trusting to their experience 
some former period, that they were the 
children of God, and being taught to 
believe that his children can never be 
finally lost though his face may be bid. 
den from them for a time, they quietly 
acquiesce in a sort of spiritual stupor, 
and are content to live a good deal like 
decent men of the world, till it mi 
please God in his own time to give then 
the light of his countenance again- 
‘Thus are some driven to despair unde 
the Gospel, and more become Gosfe. 
hardencd; avery just andemphatic tem, 
applied to the worldly hearers of evat 
eclical preaching, by numbers who at 
little aware,alas ! that their own loved 
ecstatic emotions and glowing expres 
sions in religion subjects them to Imm 
hent danger of becoming Gospel-hi- 
dened also. 

The malady which I have describet 
often exists In a less degree, and dots 
not proceed to such fatal lengths ; bu 
it always produces, according to its mé 
lignity, effects more or less inimical 
the growth in erace, and to the peace 
of the individual. . 

From my heart, Mr. Editor, dol pit! 
poor creatures cver learning, “butnevel 
able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth ;” often perishing for lack 0 
knowledge in the very midst of pre 
chers, and aiming to maintain spiritud 
life in their souls by the use, as it were 
of drams and high-seasoned viands, 
ther than by partaking soberly of thé 
simple and whoicsome fare poinied 0! 
by the Gospel. May God give bis 

lessing to your sound and judiciol’ 
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miscellany, and make it instrumental in 
rescuing many of this description from 


che evils to which they are exposed! 
The preceding observations shew 
how widely these persons mistake the 
irue way of acquiring, through the holy 
Spirit, spiritual affections. They trust 
far too much to outward means of ex- 
citing them ; and they use those means 
with as little discrimination,caution, and 
reserve, as if their powers of excitation 
were boundless and endless and always 
innocuous; while, on the other hand, 
they are by no means sufficiently dili- 
gent in making the best practical use 
of their religious feelings, by founding 
on them habits of universal holiness, and 
cultivating these habits with a care and 
solicitude proportioned to their inesti- 
mable value. These habits, and not the 
emotions which originally lead tothem, 
are constituent parts of the Christian 
character ; and where such habits are 
found, God always vouchsafes his bless- 
ing, and gives spiritual affections,— 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” Christian affections, through 
the divine bounty, as naturally accompa- 
ny true Christian obedience, as warmth 
and feeling belong to a healthy limb. 
It is God that gives, and not man who 
obtains by any mecessury connexion of 
cause and effect ; but still such is the 
course of providence, that under some 
circumstances the gilt is bestowed, and 
under others it is withholden. It is as 
absurd for those to expect that God will 
bless them with Christian affections who 
do not watch, and pray, and strive to 
lead Christian lives; as it would be for 
a farmer to expect good crops ona bad 
and neglected soil, or fora physician to 
expect right feeling and genial warmth 
in a limb withered by a palsy. In vain 
would the farmer have recourse to arti- 
ficial helps ; in vain would the physician 
apply external stimulants ; and equally 
in vain will he, whothus alin Christian 
afiections, hang on the skirts of impas- 
Sioned preachers, and have recourse to 
all outward means of rousing his feel- 
ings. However he may appear to suc- 
ceed fur a time, his affections will be 
feverish and turbulent; they may, proba- 
Lly,hurry him into extravagant opinions, 
we? extravagant conduct: but thoweh 
Christ. Obsery. No. !8 setie 
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this should not be the case, they will 
assuredly be short-lived, and “ the last 
state of that man will be worse than the 
first.” 
Shall we then be indifferent to the use 
of outward means in religion? Far be 
such athought from the writer of these 
remarks. Outward means are appoint- 
ed, are commanded to be used by the 
lord of life: he himself used them for 
the conversion of a world lying in wick- 
edness, and for the establishment of his 
disciples. Sound and animated preach- 
ing particularly was the harbinger, and 
continues to be, under God’s blessing, a 
main support of true religion in every 
Christian country. No true follower of 
Christ will neglect regularly to attend 
it, or fail to own his deep obligations to 
it. The due and prudent use of outward 
means is as important and even neces. 
sury in the Christian life, as the abuse 
of them is mischievous. We are all 
sufficiently sensible how much they are 
abused by the Papists; ought we not 
then to guard carefully against their 
abuse among ourselves,nay, evenamong 
such of us as think they stand at the 
greatest distance from popery ? 
Different causes contribute to spread 
the dangerous error, which is the sub- 
ject of these remarks. I will only men. 
tion one radical mistake, which is, I 
think, almost universally prevalent 
among those who seek for religious 
affections more from hearing sermons, 
and other outward helps, than from the 
cultivation of holiness. It consists in 
their having wrong conceptions of the 
nature and tone of Christian feelings. 
Seeing something of the deplorable state 
of man by nature, and of the length and 
breadth and depth and height of the love 
of Christ, they not unnaturally conclude, 
thatthe affections ofthe Christian should 
be proportionate to the high motives 
held forth in the Gospel to excite them ; 
and, therefore, they never think their 
hearts sufficiently warm, or rather (as 
their ideas should lead them to say) 
sufficiently fervid. But man can only 
feelas man. What raptures and ecsta- 
cies would be commensurate with the 
Jove of which he is the object, and with 
the perfections which he is called upon 
to contemplate ; but man cannot lead a 


lite of raptures and ecstacies; nay, I 
»; xX 
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question, whether such high flights of 
the soul, even when cccasional and tem- 
porary, are ever good tor him: I question 
even, whether his soul does not suffer 
from the unnatural exertions to which 
she is impelled at such seasons, and 
whether she is not rendered by them 
less fit on the whole to love, to serve, 
and to gloriiy her God. Look at man 
in his ncarest and dearest connexions 
with his species. What ought to be the 
style of his affections as a father or a 
husband ? With respect to his duty as 
a husband, we are told, that he ought 
to love his wife as his own body, and as 
Christ loved the Church. These forms 
of expression are as strongly descriptive 
of warm love as can easily be conceived. 
But what sober man ever supposed, that 
in order to fulfil his duties in either of 
the above relations, he was required to 
live a life of strong emotions! Warm 
but serenc affection, every day express- 
ed in looks and acts of kindness; an 
affection which will suggest attentions, 
prompt sacrifices, impel to exertions, 
and gild all with the beams of cheerful 
grood-humour, and which will rise su- 
perior tothe shocks it must experience 
in this wayward and changeful world: 
this is what the conjugal connexion re- 
quires. But how different is this from 
the flights of sensibility, the thrilling 
emotions, which are met with among 
the heroes of novels and plays. A hus- 
band of sense and experience, instead of 
using endeavours to work his feclings 
up to asimilar fervour, looks upon such 
a state of sensibility, and such expres- 
sions of it, with much distrust. He 
observes,that those married men around 
him, who approach nearest to this spe. 
cies of character, are by no means re- 
markable for being the best husbands. 
The admirers of very strong feelings, 
perhaps, cali him cold and inanimate ; 
but while he laments that his affection 
is far less pure, less steady, less produc- 
tive of good fruits, and, perhaps also, 
Jess warm, than it ought to be, still he 
docs not wish to emulate the tone of 
theirs. He will not change his sober- 


mindedness for their keen emotions. 
They may tell him, that, in choosing this 
path of conjugal duty, he must either 
slight or misinterpret his Bible; that 
heist’s love for the Church, which is 
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held up to him as a pattern, was inex. 
pressible ; and that he ought to be con. 
tinually exerting all his powers, and 
employing all means, to rouse his feel- 
ings and wind up his affections as a 
husband, to the highest pitch, in order 
to attain to a faint resemblance of it. He 
will answer, that it is his earnest prayer 
and endeavour to copy, as nearly as pos. 
sible, the divine example held out to 
him, and to maintain In his bosom a very 
warm and lively affection; but that he 
does not think that aiming at a state of 
soul beyond the lot of humanity is the best 
way to succeed ; that the powers of man 
will bear.only a certain -“egree of exer. 
tion with advantage, or even with im. 
punity : that ifthe bow is too much bent, 
it will either break and wound the hand 
which holds it, or its elasticity and 
strength, will be impaired, if not des- 
troyed, and it will bear lasting marks of 
the imprudence of its owner. Your 
readers, Sir, will make the application 
B. T. 
Dec. 4th, 1802, 





To the Editor of the Christian Obser-er. 


ON SOME POPULAR OBJEC TIONS AGAINST THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Tuer objections against the Church o! 
England, as they respect the character 
of her ministers, have already been 
considered (Christian Observer, Vol. 
II. p. 211:) they are now to be consi 
dered, as they respect the form of her 
constitution, her government, her doc- 
trine, and her worship. 

In this part of the inquiry it is neces- 
sary to premise, and bear in mind, that 
the question is not, whether the consti- 
tution of our Church be perfect and 
faultless or not; but whether its defects 
be of sucii magnitude or such invetera- 
cy, that, all things considered, there is 
reason to hope that upon its demolition 
a better might succeed; or, in other 
words, whether its imperfections 0? 
corruptions be such as to justify a de- 
fection from it, and an attempt to ove?- 
throw it. 

This observation will dispose, in the 
proper way, of a host of objections. 
and of such objections as are most easily 
produced, and by superficial thinkers 
ave esteemed the most important. 
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The government of the Church of 
England is efiéscofial, This form of 
guvernment has been attacked with 
great vehemence, but with little success. 
The infelicity of a recent attempt 
against it, from the pen of no less a 
person than the late Dr, Campbell, will 
he sufficient to convince every impartial 
inquirer how little is to be advanced in 
support of any cause which stands In 
opposition to our Church, as far as the 
form ot her government is concerned. 
Even our enemies, and those by no 
means the most candid, are compelled, 
nevertheless, to acknowledge, that they 
see no valid objection to the three or- 
ders, in our Church, of bishops, priests, 
and deacons ; and admit it as certain, 
that from the days of the apostles, these 
orders have, in some form or other, 
prevailed. The least scrupulous of 
our opponents would, indeed, be put to 
a difficulty to account for the | eeneral 
and exclusive prevalence of episcopacy, 
in times, not only In contact with the 
apostolic, but running into them, on any 
other supposition, than that the episco- 
pil form of ecclesiastical government 
was an institution final and deliberate of 
the apostles; and, consequently, if not 
of divine authority and obligation, yet 
decisively superior to every other. The 
merits of this importent question, for 
important after all it must be confessed 
to be, cannot be sufficiently discussed 
ina small compass. ‘The reader, who 
would wish to give the subject a full 
examination, may be referred to the 
seventh book of Flooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and to the second, third, and 


fourth books of Bingham’s Origines 
Ecclesiastice. There is a passage, 


however, in the writings of Bisnop 
BEVERIDGE, which comprises the main 
force of the argument for episcopacy, 
in such strong and lucid language, that 
it has every claim to be produced upon 
the present occasion. After having 
quoted the testimonies upon which his 
conclusion is founded, he proceeds to 
thatconclusion in these words:—* Upon 
all these testimonies of the ancients it 
may be observed, in the first place, that 
three distinct orders of ecclesiastical 
ministers, bishops, priests, and deacons, 
nN the age immediately succeeding that 
' the aposties, were constit uted, not 
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in one place or other, but in all the parts 
of the habitable world then known, in 
Europe, in Asia,in Africa: in Europe, 
as we learn fron. Clemens and Pius, 
who were Romans, and from irenzus 
a bishop in Gaui ; in Asia, as is proved 
by the Epistles of Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, written to several of the Asi- 
atic Churches; andin Africa, as is evi- 
dent from the writings of ‘lertullian, 
Clemens of Alexandria, and Origen. 
If, therefore, there were no other, this 
would stand for a firm and invincible 
argument, that the three orders In ques- 
tion were instituted by the apostles 
themselves; for it exceeds all belief, 
that Churches, established in every 
part of the world, and placed at so great 
a distance from each other, should con- 
spire in adopting the same form of ec- 
clesiastical government, unless it was 
delivered to them by the very apostles 
who delivered to them their faith.” 
Vide Annot.in Can. Afost. in Can. ii. 
on the words ‘Yo évis érioxsas, near the 
end. 

But if the Church cannot exist with- 
out some visibie form, it would gratify 
us at least to know for wiat we are to 
exchange our present. 

The objections to the doctrine of the 
Church of England may be dismissed 
with less ceremony; as they come in 
general from a quarter, the sentiments 
of which upon this subject are not en- 
titled to much consideration. [But itis 
an advantage, of which no member of 
the national church ought to be igno- 
rant or insensible, that, by means of the 
establishment, some security at least is 
afforded to the laity, that is, tothe great 
mass of the Christian community, 
against the inconstancy and probably 
the heresy of their teachers; and that 
they are not, for their spiritual instruc- 
tion, left to the mercy of men, who may 
think that their liberty is of no use to 
them, or not even possessed, unless 
they exercise it on every subject, and 
on every occasion, by a continual ee 
gress or fluctuation from one opinic: 
to another; as if the freedom and re ii. 
ty of their faith could only be proved 
by its loco-motivity. ILave no secis 
experienced this evil, with its natural 
consequences? And is it no advantage 
to be preserved from them ? 
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This consideration, properly pursued, 
will serve, in some degree, to silence 
the clamours raised against tests, im- 
position of creeds, subscription to arti- 
cles, kc. &c. If, as restraints upon 
liberty they may be considered as evils, 
they are evils to which we cheerfully 
submit as means of deliverance from 
greater; and in spite of all the abuse 
which has been discharged against 
them, there is little hazard in aflirming, 
that they have attained as much of their 
objec:, as perhaps the depraved state 
of human nature would permit. It is 
more than possible, that their very 
success is a principal cause of the re- 
sentment expressed against them. 

The worshit of our church is, as 
indeed it must be, founded upon her 
doctrine. It ‘is not, therefore, the doc- 
trinal so much as the ceremonial part 
of the worship which is the object of 
censure and opposition. But this isa 
large field to enter upon; and to ex- 
amine each particular portion of our 
ritual, which is objected against, would 
be too protracted an attempt for the 
present paper. It will be sufficient to 
send the candid reader, for the satis- 
faction of any scruples which he may 
possess, to the fifth book of Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Lut let him at- 
tend to the indisputable excellences, 
as well as the supposed defects of the 
form of worship established in our 
Church ; and let him say, whether he 
has not much cause for gratitude that 
such a form is established: so that, 
when he assembles with his brethren 
in divine worship, he may not only be 
assured that he shall not be tempted to 
acts of devotion which his conscience 
disapproves, but be certain that the 
service which he offers is both founded 
upog, the most important doctrines, 
and is conceived in the soundest form 
of words. The objections against our 
burial service have, in this work, been 
solved in the most satisfactory manner 
(Christian Observer, Vol. I. p. 298) ; 
and little more ability would be requi- 
red te vindicate every other part of our 
liturgy. But upon this and upon eve- 
ry other subject of the like nature it 
would be a desirable thing, and no 
less just than desiravle, that those who 
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entertain objections to the established 
religion, whether originating with 
themselves, or suggested by others, 
should apply to their parish minister 
or to some clergyman of the Church 
of England for the satisfaction of their 
scruples. But those who suggest 
such doubts well know that this wil] 
not issue in the accomplishment of 
their object; and, therefore, by them 
itis likely to be discouraged. Some 
instances, however, of the bencfit of 
such conduct might be adduced. 

It may be proper to observe, that 
the objections which have been men- 
tioned, concern the /azty in a very in- 
ferior degree. Although the requisi- 
tion of entire conformity to the Church 
may be alleged as a cause of dissatis- 
faction by the clergy, it can, in no 
sense, justify the complaints and se. 
cession ofthe private members ; “ they 
being neither obliged to wear surpli- 
ces, take oaths of canonical obedience, 
read the burial service, subscribe the 
articles, use the sign of the cross in 
baptism, nor pronounce the absolu- 
tion.’ Christian Observer, Vol. IL, p. 
109, col. 2. 

The dictates of conscience, which 
are often urged to enforce the objec- 
tions here considered, and to vindi- 
cate separation from the Church, are 
of all pleas one of the most ambiguous 
and uncertain. They serve, however, 
to withdraw the cause from human 
cognizance, and to render the right of 
schism, like the right of insurrection, 
sacrei, But conscience is only a rule 
of duty when it is conformed to truth 
and the will of God ; and unless ob- 
jections of such weight can be pro- 
duced against the established Church, 
as we are assured cannot be produced, 
openly and in the face of the world 
and in a formal manner to separate 
from her is not only to offer an insult 
to her, and through her to Christiani- 
ty itself, but is a manifest violation of 
that union which, as Christians, we are 
enjoined to cultivate, and which, un- 
less we are hypocrites, will be exter- 
nal 2s well as internal. It is to lit 
tle purpose to allege a fundamental 
and internal union: the language ol 
actual separation is to a different efr 
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fect, and is uniformly understood to 
express aversion and hostility. 

Upon the persons guilty of such 
-onduct it is not sufficient coldly to 
observe, in the language of one infidel 
speaking of another, that concerning 
their opinions men will, no doubt, 
udge variously, every one approving 
yr condemning them, according as 
they happen to coincide or disagree 
with his own. With all tenderness 
‘owards those whose scruples are real- 
ly conscientious, and, after an impar- 
ial inquiry, unremoved ; whose ab- 
sinence from our communion is 
neaceable, and consistent with sincere 
jesire of our prosperity; we must, 
nevertheless, be permitted to under- 
stand schism as expressly forbidden in 
scripture, and productive ot effects 
most fatal to the interests of religion. 

MI. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER PROM THE REY. S$ 
WALKER, 10 ‘THE REY. T. ADAM. 
Teh. 16th, 1755. 
DEAR SIR, 
Iwas sorry, after sending away my 


last, that I had not explained myself 


somewhat particularly upon the point 
wherein you had a title to be inform- 
ed, ere L might be allowed to com- 
mence a free correspondence with 
you. My conduct with regard to 
Methodists hath been upon the plan 
of Gamaliel’s advice; for though there 
apeared a zeal and boldness in them, 
which might very justly engage my 
heart to them, yet I could never per- 


| Suade myself that their proceedings 


were justifiable ; or their manner of 
stating the Gosnel doctrines, according 
‘othe truth of scripture. We here have 
always thought Mr. Wesley’s notion, 
‘hat success denoted a divine mission, 
‘obe a palpable error. The conviction 
wid conversion of sinners are seals of 
the Gospel, of the power and grace 
of Christ, and nothing more. As on 
‘he other hand, to say the Gospel is 
lot preached, because nothing comes 
Tit, is binding the free spirit. Me- 


‘hinks, they have sadly stumbled in 
Se meaning of that passage about 
‘alse prophets ; nevertheless, I trust, 
hey have been means in God’s band 
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of kindling gospel principles among 
us; and seem about to leave the work 
to more regular and capable heads 
than their own. With regard to your 
want of the success you wish and pray 
for, I have no doubt you preach and 
live as you print; and then to what 
but the unsearchable wisdom of God 
can it be ascribed, that your labours 
should be without the desired fruit, 
while the same principles are blessed 
elsewhere, as I am sure they are here 
and in this neighbourhood ? However, 
it becomes us all to watch and pray, 
that in nothing we may bea hindrance 
to the Gospel. I pray daily for your 
success, and the good archdeacon’s ; 
and after the most attentive considera- 
tion of your case, can find nothing to 
propose to you but perseverance and 
submission. Surely it would but 
grieve your conscience to decline or 
quit your station upon this cause. | 
said I had nothing to propose, yet [ 
know you will pardon me that I ask, 
if somewhat might not be expected 
from more particular pains used upon 
a person or two of the most probable 
expectation ? Perhaps God may bless 
a personal conference frequently re- 
peated ; and if you may procure one 
or two lights only, no one can say what 
it may cometo. Dear Sir, when you 
touch upon the guo modo intrasti, you 
lead me to a point I can never think of 
without great self-abhorrence. What- 
ever others may have done (and I fear 
too, too many are in our case) sure I 
am, conceit and interest had the gui- 
dance of my heart upon that awful oc- 
casion ; aid many years that followed 
it, were justlike it. The service of 
Christ prostituted ; the souls commit- 
ted to me starved, and, I fear, perish- 
ed many of them; seeking my own 
rlory in that very pulpit, where J was 
placed to proclaim the Redeemer! I 
know not how I endure the reflection. 
Mourning over this scene I shall go 
to my grave. ’Tis not a lost cast in- 
deed ; we have an advocate with 
the Father: but I can never undo the 
wrong | have done to God and man. 
Yet, Sir, I reap great benefit from it. 
The remembrance of my unfaithiul- 
ness humbles me, though not as it 
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ouzht, and as I desire; stirs me up to 
diligence, and to labour more abun- 
dantly ; and, what I chiefly rejoice in, 
serves in some measure to depress 
that conceit wherewith my desperate- 
ly wicked heart would needs swell up- 
on one thing and another. You will 
not think how seasonable and accepta- 
ble your counsel is, that Ibe not 
high-minded. Dear Sir, let somewhat 
in that way have a place in all the let- 
ters you favour me with. °Tis a very 
dangerous thing to be particular any 
way ; and when we are grown up toa 
becoming disregard of the reproacia- 
es of the world, it is but too easy a 
step to become vain of them. Per- 
haps ’tis more dangerous still to be in 
the direction of a number of serious 
persons 5 and yet worse acrain to hear 
of tie commendations which injudi- 
cious zeal will be throwing in our 
way. I have, indeed, much need to 
watch over my spirit, perhaps more 
than an high degree of preterment 
would have called upon me to do. I 
cannot forbear saying, that your way 
of writing to me is most peculiarly 
agreeable; and that I have never 
found my beart so much endeared and 
obiived to any correspondent, as your 
kind cautions, in your last, have made it 
to you. | cannot endure, nor am 
strong enouwzh to bear, the congratu- 
lations sometimes sent me; which al- 
ways make me fear the writers of them 
are net enough read in self-know- 
ledge. I would be always dealt with 
as acorrupted, weak, unworthy sin- 
ner, who needs all manner of help. 
And this [ cantruly say, those who 
have come nearest to this rule with 
me, have always had the first place (as 
they deserve) of my affection and es- 
teem. The hint you gave me about 
the society, [ endeavoured to improve, 
by reading that part of your Ietter to 
them, and taking occasion from thence 
of enforcing the passage referred to. 
{ have nodoubt you will pardon that 
freedom, and will be glad to hear that 
it seemed to contribute to the thing 
you aimed at, love and unity. It bath 
been our singular blessing, that we 
have had no disputes among us, which, 
under God, we ascribe to the nature of 
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our constitution ; which is, that no one 
is to be talking there but myself. That 
private persons should be Speaking jn 
a large company, we had obseryeq 
from the Methodists, to be so great q 
temptation to conceit (and the next 
step to that is always envy, strife jp 
the heart, and contention), that we 
dared not venture upon it. Qyp 
Way is, to take advantage of one pas. 
sage and another of scripture, to giye 
and impress some ptece of adyice 
suited toa society ; which office I eyer 
take upon myself. Conversation they 
have enough elsewhcre. If you please 
I will send you the orders and direc. 
tions under which we act; and shall 
be glad of your sentiments upon them, 

I had great hope that things were 
better In your parts than here. How. 
ever you will be gladly informed, that 
we have had a Parson’s Club subsisting 
these five years, the basis of which bath 
been the old principles. The members 
of itin the whole have been eleven, 
three of whom are dead, one hath left 
us, and one other is removed into an. 
other part of the county. We meet 
monthly at each other’s houses, and the 
whole design is to consult upon the 
business of our calling, which hath 
been done all along with so much free- 
dom and love and unanimity, that I am 
even astenished at the remembrance of 
it. Some of these gentlemen have ap- 
peared heartily in the cause of Christ; 
one of them with an honest boldness 
before the bishop at our last visitation, 
for which he was treated more roughly 
than Mr. P. In three of our parishes 
besides this, something considerable 
hath been done; and it hath ‘reached 
farther into other places to the awaken. 
ing of many, and the conversion o 
some. Thus united we are a better 
match for the opposition; and we are 
not without it, though we all act in the 
most regular and inoffensive manner, 
unless, as the world will needs bave tt; 
in the case of our society, which, never 
theless, was not crected without con: 
sulting the bishop, whose answer et- 
couraged it, as far as the words I do 
not forbid you may be interpreted to 
go; and ‘tis plain he did not forbid it 
though he did not care (for obvious rea 
sons) to give his sanction to it. O help 
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our prayers, that we may be faithful, and 
the truth be enlarged farther, through 
our humble, meek, and zealous dili- 
cence. Indeed something more thin 
formerly like the truth is getting into 
some pulpits up and down about us. 

I have not yet been able to procure 
Mr. Pier’s letters, but shall endeavour 
1o do it from my bookseller at London. 
Good Mr. Hartley’s sermons are now 
inmy hand. ’Tis, methinks, a favoura- 
ble circumstance, which gives room to 
hope the eyes of some are opening, that 
asecond edition of them is required. 
The Parson’s Club thinks so well of 
the design you have in your lectures, 
that we shall spread them through all, 
our parishes. They will now, I sup- 
pose, be soon published. Mr, Romaine, 
no doubt you have heard of as a popular 
preacher in London: he hath appeared 
with boldness ; and was particularly so 
free in the time of the Jew act, that 
there was talk of his being taken into 
custody. Some time ago he printed a 
sermon upon the frequent robberies ; 
wherein he shewed, I thought, a very 
honest heart, though he secmed want- 
ing in the Christian scheme. Iam since 
told, E hope falsely, he is siding with 


‘the Moravians. 


Tis high time to release you. I beg 
aplace in your pravers, as [ know not 
chat you are forgotten in any of mine ; 
beseeching Ged for you and your wor. 
thy neighbour (to whom I desire very 
respectfully to be remembered,) that 
ne will make his word in your mouths 
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CRARACTER OF EUSEBIA CONTINUED. 
rounds of her Attachment to the Church of En- 


gland. 
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(Continued from p 277) 
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*MENTIONED in my last paper, (pare 


-87,) that Lusebia, being once at a dis- 
«ance from her father, received from 


\ 


‘im oa letter, which had served, ina 


Considerable degree, to form her judg- 
Menton the subject both of chure 

sovernment and of the present state of 
‘gion in this country. 
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fine, and that ye may seem to your- 
selyes no ionger to have run and labour- 
ed in vain. Believe me, my dear Sir, 
your greatly obliged, aud heartily af- 
fectionate servant and brother in Christ, 
SAMUEL WALKER. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ix Gurnall’s Christian in complete Ar- 
mour, under the head of “ the Instru- 
ments of Satan’s Temptations,” is con- 
tained the following passage : 

* Satan by his Instruments nourish- 
eth that desire of fleshly liberty, which 
is in man by nature, who is the son of 
Belial, without yoke; and if he must 
wear any, that will please best which 
hath the softest lining, and pincheth the 
flesh least; and therefore when the 
sincere teachers of the werd will not 
abate of the strictness of the command, 
but press sincere obedience to it, then 
come Satan’s instruments, and say, 
‘These are hard task-masters, who will 
not allow one play-day in a year to the 
Christian, but tie him to continual duty, 
we'll shew you ab easier way to heaven. 
Come, saith the Papist, (pay him well 
for his pains) and be an obedient son 
to the Church, and we’ll dispense with 
all the rest. Come, saith the Familisr, 
the Gospel-charter allows more liberty 
than these LEGAL PREACHERS tell you 
of, they bid you repent and _ believe, 
when Christ hath done all these things 
to your hand. What have you left to 
do than to nourish the flesh?” p. 41. 
col. 2. edit. 5th. 


LANL OUS. 


leiter for the information of your read- 
ers : it is as follows. 


* MY DEAR DAUGHTER, 


“‘T am not surprised that in this age 
of growing indifference to the forms 
and discipline of the Church, attempts 
to draw you from it should have been 
made even by some religious persons, 
and I reaaily comply with your re. 
quest, that I should send you my 
thoughts on this important topic. [I 
trust, indeed, that I am, as you say, no 
bigot. Tadmit the sterling piety of noe 
afew Dissenters, and the eeneral zeal 
ofthat body. Talso allow to many of 
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them the claim which they make to 
orthodoxy of doctrine : but in propor- 
tion to the largeness of these conces- 
sions, I lament their separation from 
us; and although I admit that some 
advantage may result from the compe- 
tition of religious parties, in the same 
manner as from the rivalship of other 
bodies, I can only consider this as an 
incidental benefit attendant on a great 
and extensive evil. 

“In order to put you in possession 
of my general ideas on the topic of 
church government, I must direct your 
attention, In the first place, to the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish Church. Aaron 
and his sons, as you well know, were 
appointed to the priesthood by divine 
authority. ‘* No man,’’ says the Apos- 
tle, “ taketh this office upon himself, 
save he that is called of God as was 
Aaron.” The whole tribe also of the 
Levites, among whom there could 
hardly fail to be many unworthy indi- 
viduals, was set apart by the same au- 
thority, for the service of the taberna- 
cle. The history of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, furnishes the first instruc- 
tion which we derive from scripture 
respecting the guilt of schism. You 
must, however, remember, that the of- 
fence of the competitors of Aaron was 
aggravated by many circumstances not 
applicable toany other period, and that 
the Jewish Church differed in no small 
degree from the Christian. But they 
have some principlesin common. Ju- 
daism was introductory to the Gospel, 
and in the article of church govern. 
ment, as in other things, I think that 
we may trace some general resemb- 
lance. 

“ Let us proceed to the period of 
our Saviour’s appearance. In the first 
place I wish you to observe, that al- 
though he deemed the Jewish priest- 
hood to have become exceedingly cor- 
rupt, he attended the synagogues; he 
there listened while the ancient scrip- 
tures were read and explained by very 
unworthy lips. Even while he warned 
the people to beware of the Pharisecs, 
he would sometimes inculcate reve- 
rence tor the office.  Whatsoever,”’ 
said he, “the Pharisees bid you ob- 
serve, that observe and do, (for they 
sitin Moses’s chair ;) but do not ye 


A Letter to Eusebia from her Father. 
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after their works, for they say and do 
not.’’ Itis indie indeed, that, as Lord 
over his own house, he changed the 
customs which had been established by 
the means of Moses. He, howeve;, 
ordained his own twelve apostles to be 
the heads of the Christian Church, ang 
gave them an express command to go 
forth to preach the Gospel. To theg 
Apostles belonged the power of ap. 
pointing other men, who should cary 
the same truth to distant countries aj 
peaneenens. 

‘There existed in the apostolic age 
different orders of the ministry, a cir. 
cumstance on which our church found; 
its distinction of bishops, priests, and 
deacons: but the great point to which 
I would call your attention 1s this, 
There is no trace in scripture of tie 
office of preacher havirg been eithe 
assumed by individuals, in consequence 
of their judging themselves quaiified 
for it, or of its having been conferred 
by the election of the people. No duy 
was more earnestly enjoined by the 
Apostles, than that of endeavouring t 
preserve unity in the Church of Chris 
How strong are those cxpressions o 
St. Paul: * Phere is one body and one 
spirit, even asye are called in one hope 
of your calling, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and father of all 
who Is above ali, and through all, and 
in youall.” In the Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, they who had introduced ¢: 
visions into the church are described 
by the name of “ carnal,” a term ust 
ally opposed to that of spiritual, ani 
implying the absence of the spirit o 
Christ. But do not suppose that [am 
charging every modern dissenter wit! 
the sin of the schismatical Corinthia! 
I shall preseniy explain to you the cil 
ference of circumstances which um 
has introduced. Bear in mind, how 
ever, that believers were, in the first 
ages, Characterized * as one family,” 
as “brethren,” as “members of the 
sume household of faith ;” that Chmis- 
tlanity was represented as a religion 
love and the spirit of love, as being als 
a spirit of peace, concord, and unity: 
Tie schismatic was deemed defective 
in the fruits ef the Spirit, which ar 
love, jeys peace, gentleness, meeKkness 
patience, and was considered as incline¢ 
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_ greatly corrupted itself. 
- made in Scripture, that Christ would be 
with his Apostles and their followers 
even to the end of the world, is not, 
therefore, to be understood as imply. 
lng, that true doctrine would infallibly 
remain 


| $y. 
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to the works of the flesh, to emulation, 
wrath, strife, envyings, heresies, and 
such like. 

“Tn the period immediately follow- 
ing that of the Apostles, we find the 
sane exhortations to endeavour to pre- 
serve the unity of the Church. Cle- 
mens (probably the same person whom 
St. Paul mentions as having his name 
written in the book of life,) as well as 


Ignatius his cotemporary, appear, by 


letters still extant, to have been ex- 
tremely strenuous on this point. Schism 
was treated asa heinous sin, and a pri- 
vate individual, who should have taken 
on himself the office of preaching and 
of administering the sacraments, would 


' unquestionably have incurred the ana- 


temas of these pious and primitive 
bishops. Here again a concession ought 
tobe made. ‘These venerable men not 
oly derived their appointment from 


/ Christ and his Apostles more immedi- 


ately than our bishops, but must like- 


‘wise be considered as enforcing doc- 


trines of which the orthodoxy is less 
questionable than those of any modern. 


' The schismatic of that day was a here- 
tic,and the heretic a schismatic. Hence 


the two sins of heresy and schism are 


usually censured at once in the ancient 


writings. 

“Let us advance to the days of the 
reformation. The Church of Rome had 
The promise 


wherever the visible church 
should be found. ‘This sentiment was 


_ opposed by the reformers, as may be 
seen by a reference to the nineteenth 
' article. 


Thus the liability, even of 
their own establishment, to depart from 
the pure faith, was an inference dedu- 


cible from the very principle which 


thcy themselves established. 
“Luther and his associates endea- 


youred not to overthrow but to amend 


theold church. They retained the ge- 

neral form of its constitution, its primi- 

Nve creeds, and a large part of its litur- 

y. The old foundations remained, 

Picture now to yourself the promis. 

the state of religion after this era — 
Cirist, Observ. No. 18. 
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Every important error of popery was 
renounced; the great doctrines of the 
Gospel were asserted ; episcopacy was 
not questioned; schism had as yet 
scurcely any place among us; a pure 
and universal church, separated, indeed, 
from that of the Papists, was establish- 
ed in this kingdom ; and a church ser- 
vice was provided,which was admirably 
adapted to conciliate the truly pious of 
every description. ‘The reformersand 
their followers, although some of them, 
conceiving the order of bishops to be 
not essential to a Christian Church, 
established in certain countries an 
equality among the clergy, strongly 
protested, in the same manner as the 
Apostles and their successors, against 
the sin of schism; and for some time 
no plea for separation was afforded. 
“The first schism scems to have 
been that of the Brownists, whe com- 
plained, (and I suspect very unjustly,) 
of a want of discipline in the church, 
and, at the same time, advanced some 
very wild and unscriptural opinions on 
church government, The criminaliiy 
of these Brownists, who saw no evil in 
distracting and dividing an excellent 
establishment, was so great, that the 
reproofs administcred by Bishop Hall 
and others, seem not to have been too 
severe. Brown affected superior strict- 
ness. His party, however, appears to 
me to have been that of the enemy 
sowing tares among the wheat. When 
I contemplate the orthodoxy, the piety, 
the zeal and fervour of many of the 
leading Episcopalians of those days, 
the prudence and moderation which 
had been observed, and the happy set- 
tlement of religion which had been ef- 
fected, and when I consicer also the 
excessive conceit as well as the bitter- 
ness and uncharitcbleness of some of 
these new reformers, I am ready to 
weep over the corruption of our nature, 
which is never more remarkably mani- 
fested than in the unreasonable jealou- 
sies, in the nice and frivolous distinc. 
tions, in the bitter animosities and end- 
less subdivisions which it introduces 
among the family of professed Chris- 
tians. I, however, once more repeat 
that the guilt of schism has different 
degrees, and that in proportion as the 
establishment which is opposed is 
3Y 
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Christian, and the new tenets are cor- 
rupt and unscriptural, the sin is the 
more considerable. 

‘‘ In some other cases the plea for 
dissenting was very different. “ Dur- 
ing the persecution of Queen Mary,” 
says Rapin, “a number of the relorm- 
ed fled from this country to Geneva; 
among these were five bishops,as many 
deans, some archdeacoitis, about fifty 
preachers and doctors, and of noble- 
men, merchants, &c, above seven hun- 
dred. Many of these exiles returning 
hoine in the reign cof Queen Elizabeth, 
brought with them a great liking ef 
the discipline and worship of the re- 
formed churches abroad, and used their 
utmost endeavours to cause the church 
discipline to be reduced to a nearer 
conformity with the Calvinistic plan.’’ 
‘They were of the same religion with 
the English Church,’ “of the same 
judgment and doctrine,” on the ground 
merely of their difference in the point 
of discipline, they were, by their adver. 
saries, termed Puritans. In this manner 
wrose a great part of the Dissenters of 
this country. A too great disposition, 
jn some pious and orthodox persons of 
our own Church, to conform to the cus- 
toms of Geneva, led to their subse- 
quent non-conformity in England. Let 
not, therefore, every non-conformist be 
coniouuded with those persons whem 
Ignatius charged with the double guilt 
of heresy and schism, or be anathema- 
tized as if he were worse than a Papist. 
Calvin, the founder of the new system 
of discipline, was held in high honeur 
by the clief luminarics of our own 
church, and his followers were not only 
of the same doctrine with the rctorm- 
ers; they also required ordination in 
thelr own ministers, and they derived 
it throumh the same channel as we: 
they were men of great piety: doubts 
were for some time entertained whe- 
ther they might not be united jn our 
communion, and the points on which 
many of them finally separated were of 
small moment. In succeeding periods 
the church itself declined both in piety 
and orthodoxy, and the Puritans being 
the stricter body, it became not unu- 
sual for the laxer members of the na. 
tional establishinent to bestow the name 
of Puritans, in the way of reproach, on 
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such of their own brethren as manifested 
any peculiar strictness in morals, or 
more than ordinary seriousness in reli. 
gion. Of this practice the following 
passage from Baxter may afford you 
some proof. ‘I was born,” he says, 
“and bred of parents piously affected, 
but of no such knowledge or acquain. 
tance as might engage them in any 
controversies, or disaffect them to the 
present government of the church, or 
swuse them to scruple conformity to its 
doctrine, worship, or discipline. In 
this way I was bred myself, but taught 
by my parents and God himsclf, to make 
conscicnce of sin, and to fear God, and 
to discern between the godly and the 
notoriously wicked ; for which my pa- 
rents, and | were commonly derided as 
Puritans, the spirit of the vulgar being 
commonly then fired with hatred and 
scorn of serious godliness, and using 
that name as their instrument of re 
proach, which was first forged against 
the non-cenformists only.” Thus you 
see that the name of Puritans was 
used, at one time, to be given toall sen- 
ous Christians, and it may be inferred 
from this circumstance, as wellas from 
much historical evidence, that tlicy 
who were Puritans in the stricter sense, 
antecedently to Cromwell’s usurpation, 
were a body of truly religious men. 
The members of the church grew too 
much conformed to the world, and how: 
ever bright might be the example oi 
some individuals of its community, the 
ecneral voice of its members was agaist 
any great strictness or seriousness ill 
relivion. 

“ This decay of piety having taken 
place in the Church, it is not surprs- 
ine that when the civil dissensions 
arose between King Charles and his 
parliament, the party of the latter le 
cluded many religious persons bearing 
the name of Puritans, whom the 4 
centiousness of some of the gentry a 
ached to the king, as well as the 1 
tolerance of Laud and other high 
churchmen, drove into opposition. A 
number of pious men took the side of 
the patliament, on the ground ot rell- 
cious still more than of civil liberty. 
Carried away by their too great feat 
of the return of popery, misled by 
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hypocritical and ambitious leaders, 
‘}l-instructed in the science of politics, 
and not knowing how to renounce a 
cause in which they had once embark- 
ed, many of them, contributed to the 
rotal overthrow of that constitution 
which they had not unjustly accus- 
ed King Charles of violating, and to 
the substitutica of a most disgrace- 
ful fanaticism in the place of that pure 
chrisuanity which they had professed 
o establish ; a fanaticism which may, 
i] a wreat measure, be referred to the 
encouragement given an the army of 
Cromwell, while it was destitute of 
revular chaplains, to uneducated and 
seli-appolnted teachers. A memora- 
ble proof was thus given of the error of 
‘rusting to the gwoodness of first Inten- 
tiuns, Of the proneness Of man to run 
into extremes, and of the danger of 
even religious zeal when intemperate 
aud ifl-directed. 

“A conceited, forward, and hypo- 
citical christianity having been en- 
couraged under Cromweli, a diame- 

lty opposite spirit prevailed in the 
coceding reign: open licenticusness 
rovarkably abounded; and since that 
tiod the peopte of this country, 
ore perhaps than those of any other, 
have manifested a propensity to be 
med of the serious profession of 
! ig on. Within no long time some 
ctable ministers of the Charch, 
caver to counteract the extravagances 
o! Puritanism, urred rather exclu- 
sively the mor ality of the Gospel. 
several of their successors proceeded 
mntrovert. many doctrinal points, 
which had been before insufficiently 
asserted; and a disposition to mere 
moral preaching gained more and 
more eround in the Church of Eng- 
Jand. 

“Th later days two individuals (T al- 
lude to Whitfield and Wesley) came 
lorward as professed champions of 
the old and neglected truths, and mul- 
“tudes of the lower class flocked 
around their standard. They were 
men of great piety and zeal. They 
preached in the face of much perse- 
cution to thousands who were sunk 


into the gerossest vice and ignorance. 


Phe 'y taue ht that man was a sinper by 


nature and practice, that his heart 
must be renewed by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, and that jutification 
is to be obtained only by the free 
erace of God in Jesus Christ through 
faith. They were lastruments under 
providence of awakening many to 
righteousness, and ef exciting among 
the clerry anew degree of attention 
to some of the great doctrines of our 
relizion. I do not, however, consider 
their tenets to have been exactly tho 
of the reformers, nor do I allow to 
either of these preachers the praise of 
having been a fair and Simple exposi- 
tor of scripture, and of having exhi- 
bited in their just proportions all the 
various parts of true and primitive 
Christianiiv. Whitfield, naturally ve- 
hement, carried some doctrines to an 
extreme; he made religion too much 
to consist in agitation, and he entered 
little into the detail of Christian du- 
ties. JIe also discredited his cause, 
especially in the eyes of persons of 
the higher class, by great coarseness 
and vulgarity. He was zealous for 
Predestinarian prenegees Wesley 
taught the doctrine of perfection, and 
of sudden conversion, and opposed 
predestination as vehemently as the 
other supported it. Both gave much 
needless offence; both had low ideas 
* the duty of subjection to the autho- 
ities of that Church of which they 
were members; both ceneenene them- 
selves rather as apost les, who had re- 
ceived a commission from God to 
preach the Gospel over the world, 
than as having undertaken the cure of 
souls in the parish to which they were 
appointed. The one (Whitfield) in- 
troduced a general negligence of 
Church order, and a too incautious 
zeal for doctrinal trath, which has, in 
some degree, degenerated into con- 
ceit: the other, naturally enterpriz- 
ing; yet cool and persevering ; . politic 
in his views, and systematic in his 
plans, laid the regular foundation of a 
new Church ; me though his follow. 
ers, for a time, professed to carry the 
Gospel only where the ministers of 
our rigger mma e were deemed neg- 
ligent, they, by degrees, endeavoured 
to make ws ti in every quarter. 
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“T have dwelt on the character of 
these two men, because it has hada 
great influence on the present state of 
religion among us; for we are all too 
apt to form our religious sentiments 
aiter some models which have been 
recently exhibited, rather than ac- 
cording to the pattern of Christ and 
his Apostles. While a large body of 
zealous persons have eagerly follow- 
ed these and other popular leaders, 
and while some extension of Christian 
knowledge and an increase of picty 
have been taking place in the Church, 
a great proportion of its adherents 
have been without religious strictness, 
and not a few of them have been dis- 
Sipated, vicious, and profane ; so that 
our national establishment has becn 
burdened with a mass of nominal 
believers, who have differed’ little in 
point of practice from the protessed 
infidel and sceptic, (a party which has 
alarmingly increased among us) the 
worldly principle of regard to cha- 
racter being commonly the ruling one 
in bothcases. The lower classes have, 
at the same time, lost much of that 
prepossession in favour of the Church, 
which once contributed to bind them 
to it. They attend the place of wor- 
ship in which they are, as they judge, 
most edifed; perhaps that in which 
they are best entertained. In the 
mean time, abundant warnings against 
the sin of schism issue from the press, 
as well as from some puipits; but 
these do not meet the eyes or reach 
the ears of the greater part of those 
against whom they are directed. 

“ A spirit of fervent piety among the 
ministers of the Church of England 
must be obviously the best security 
avainst the dangers which now threaten 
it; but you well know that, in this 
evil world, Christianity has always to 
struggle against many diflicultics. It 
is to be feared that, at this time, some, 
who are much alive to the political 
uses of our establishment, know little 
of the doctrines laid down by it, and 
approve hot of any great strictness or 
seriousness inreligion. By such per- 
sons, the truly pious and orthodox 
minister 1s considered as approximat- 
ing too nearly toa party which they 
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wish him violently to oppose, and he 
himself becomes a prime object of 
jealousy. The ignorant, worldly, and 
vicious members of the establishment, 
unite with those who are politically 
jealous in disliking and discrediting 
him, for these often confound real 
religion with enthusiasm, mistake or- 
thodoxy for heresy, call striciness pu. 
ritaunism, or more commonly metho- 
dism, and account the holy singulari- 
ties, to which the gospel calls us, to 
be a species of schism. ‘The minis- 
ter, therefore, of religion, who would 
revive the Janguid spirit of piety 
within the Church, finds adversaries 
even among its professed members: 
on the other hand, there is great dan- 
eer lest he shouid give ground for a 
part, at least, of those charges which 


the irreligious are so ready to bring 


against him. He has to beware of 
those errors which are sanctioned by 
the circumstance of their pervading a 
large party of religious men. While 
he labours to enlighten the minds 
and awaken the consciences of some, 
he has to repress the conceit and to 
correct the religious taste of others. 
He has to counteract many practical 
evils which time has shewn to have 
resulted from the unguarded zeal, 
even of unquestionably pious teach- 
ers. He has to call back to the 
Church those who have’ wandered 
from it in search of sound doctrine, 
by a clear and yct sober statement 
of scriptural truth. He has to sup: 
port that establishment, of which he 
has deliberately chosen to be a mi: 
nister, by conformity to its rules, by 
fidelity to its cause, by due submis- 
sion to his superiors, and by a lile 
and conversation which shall do ho- 
nour to the Gospel of Christ. He 
has, in short, to give weight to his ex- 
hortations against the sin of schism, 
by leaving those who forsake his mis 
nistry without excuse. 

“ The task, therefore, of ministers 
is, in all respects, difficult, They are 
exposed to temptations on every side; 
to the reproaches of the wicked, to the 
misrepresentations of the ignorant, and 
also to the flutteries of not a few even 
of the gocd. Be not severe in judging 
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‘hem: honour those who are devout in 
heir spirit, and zealous in their work, 
though their talents should be mode- 
mute and their followers few, for popu- 
rity is not the test of picty ; and al- 
hough their opinions on some points 
should not exactly correspond with 
yurown. Be fearful also of discredit- 
we the general order of the clergy in 
the eyes of thoughtless, unbelieving, 
and viclous men. They will agree, 
perhaps, in the severity of your censure 
or the sake of turning it against reli- 
cion itself, Speak highly of the office 
of ministers when you cannot approve 
of the individuals : and beware of treat- 
ing with levity any of their more weigh- 
ty faults. Remember that their respon- 
sibility is awful, and that the irreligion 
of a minister of the Gospel js, In the 
eyes of a considerate Christan, no fit 
subject for miurth.”’ 


Your readers will perceive by this 
letter, that Eusebia has been very par- 
ticularly Instructed as tu sume points 
which escape the attention of many of 
her sex. J cannot close my paper 
without noticing Amanda’s extreme 
ignorance on the same topics. She is 
so thoughtless as to assume, that the 
doctrines preached by a minister of the 
Gospel cannot possibly be any other 
than those which are laid down by the 
articles of his own Church, She has 
leard the numes of Whitfield and Wes- 
ley, but she knows nothing of their 
lenets. She recollects that many years 
azo, one of them was extolled in her 
presence as an astonishing saint, and 
that at another time, and in a different 
circle, the other was reviled as one of 
the worst of hypocrites; but whether 
Wesley was the saint, and Whitield 
the bypocrite, or Whitfield the saint, 
and Wesley the hypocrite, is a point 
which has escaped her recollection, 
She has in truth a secret horror of 
them both; for though she has been 
well assured, that in their tenets there 
is something so extravagant as to be 
quite incredible, she is not free from 
an apprehension lest some uneasiness 
ponean be excited in her conscience 

she should mix with their followers, 


ov should cast her eye on any of their 
sooks, 
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Theodosia abhors the Arminianism 
of Wesley and inclines to the doctrines 
of Whithield. She is, however, one of 
those whom Whitfield probably would 
not have acknowledged to be of the 
number of his sound disciples, She is 
a degenerate plant which has arisen 
out of his stock; and she boasts of 
her pedigree, though she is unworthy 
of it. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TOUR ON 
THE CONTINENT, Ge. 
(Continued from p. 290.) 

‘THE MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE.* 
*“*On the morning of July the 4th, we 
commenced our expedition to La 
Trappe, which is fourteen leagues from 
Evreux. We travelled throurh Dan- 
ville, and Vernouil, to St. Maurice, 
and on descending a short bill near the 
Jatter village, found ourselves on a sud- 
den on the edge of a forest, which cx- 
tended itself over an immense tract of 
country. While our eyes wandered 
over this dreary prospect, it became 
sull more gloomy by the unusual dark- 
ness of the sky. The ciouds began to 
gather, the heavens grew biack, and a 
heavy storm ensued ; so violent, that it 
scemcd to threaten universal destruce 
tion. ‘The tempest, however, soon 
abated, When we took a guide, and en- 
tered the forest by an unirequented 
road, so intricate, that even those who 
- best acquainted with lt are ever in 

danger of losing their way. The whole 
of the way was inexpressibly dieary, 
though here and there diversified by a 
few lone huts, some solitary chapels, 
and now and then a decaying cross, 
erected perhaps by some pious hands, 
as embicms of comfort to those who by 
necessity or curiosity are compelled to 
traverse this lonely wilderness. Atter 


* Inscription over the Porch of the Monastery of 
La Trappe. 
C’est ici que la mort et que la verité, 
Elevent leur fambeaux terribles ; 
C’est de cette demeure au monde inaccessible, 
Que Von passe a Peternité. 
TRANSLATION, 
Death guides the wretched to this porch, 
Truth lifts within her awful torch; 
The world’s shut out ; and from this gate, 
Man passes to the eternal state ! 
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riding several miles through these 
desolate roads, we reached a_ thick 
wood, which clothed the slepe of a hill, 
from whence we had a romantic view 
of the vast forest that on all sides sur- 
rounded us. The night approached, 
the weaiher was remarkably inclement, 
and contributed not a little to increase 
the horror of the scene. IT confess my 
mind felt the influence of these dis- 
heartening objects, aid partook of the 
eloominess which scemed at that in- 
Siant to clin. the face of nature. 

We penetrated into the middle of 
the wood, and smipeiaei a narrow path, 
wisich, winding or? the space of a miie 
over a variety - ise atid fall, brought 
is to the brow of a hill. Beneath our 
leet was oo a lone and steep 
valley, overrun with the thickest wood, 
interspersed with numerous lakes whose 
waters were of a dark dismal hue, and 
peiice ty correspo nded with the provable 
ing solemnity of every thing around. In 
the midst of this sequestered vale, Which 
been purposcly con- 
rest of the world, and 
consecrated to religious obscurity, 
stands the venerable or La 
TRAPPE. While we were coi —* 
ing this singular prospect, and indul 

those serious thoughts ow hich 
naturally arise in the mind at such 
seasons as these, our attention was sud- 
denly arrested, by the sound cf the con- 
vent bell, which summoned the clots- 
tered inhabitants to their repose. Its 
deep, majestic tone, heightened by the 
surrounding hill and was sufli- 
cient to stvike a damp Into the gayest 
erved to increase the awful 
solemnity of the scene. [ft being too 
late to disturb the brethren at this 
hour of the night, we slept very com- 
fortably in a small house adjoining the 
abbey. 

The next morning (July the fifth), 
we went to the grate: On our ringing, 
n reverend father opened the door, 
whose sweet and placid countenance 
indicated the serenity of his mind. 
Ou our entering, he fell on his knees, 
and muttered something that seemed 
of a benedictory nature. When he 
had finished his prayer, he beckoned 
us with his finger to follow him. We 
obeyed without reluctance, and passing 


seems to have 
cealed from the 


ABBEY 


da ic Y 


heart, and s 
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through a dark kind of passage, were 
conducted into a plain, but neat apar,. 
ment, paved with brick. On the table 
were laid, in the neatest erder, three 
books: on one side, a Treatise oy 
Christian Perfection by “/fihonse Rody. 
geuz,a Spanish Jesuit; on the other, 

were St. dAugustine’s Confessions 
Latin and French; in the middle Was 
fhomas & Kemhis. There were ty 
beds on one side of the room, oyer 
which were hung two tablets with jp, 
scriptions from St. Augustine and the 
scriptures: near them were suspended 
two small delft vessels with holy water, 
Our conductor bowed respectiully, and 

left us for a short time, in order ty 
acquaint the abbot with our arrival, by 
soon returned, and at leneth broke 
silence, by asking us, Whether we 
chose to attend at the holy office. Oy 
our replying in the affirnative, be led us 
into the Tribune, which is a 0 y 
over the west end of the chapel 

When we enter, d, they were singing: 
I was peculiarly struck with their man- 
ner: there was something ‘emarkably 
solemn tu the strong and dee p tone of 

their veices, which was much “a iehten- 
ed by the arched form of their build. 
Ings. ‘Tie appearance of the monks 
vas not less sinpular: they were dres- 
sed from head to foot in long white 
cowls, and changed their posture every 
minute. Sometimes they song standing, 
sometimes leaning, snd sometimes 
kneeling. At other times they recilned 
thei bodics, til their faces almest touch: 
ed the ground, remained in that painful 
situation nearly a minute, then all rose 
together at the same instant of time, and 
turned themselves towards the altar, o! 
walked in procession up the aisle, chant 
ing and singing as they marched, They 
eenerally sang all together, but some- 
times three or four ouly chanted; and 
once or twice the whole choir paused 
for the space of a minute, which pre 
duced the most striking effect, and on 
a suddcn broke out into Joud and regu 
Jar peals. The chapel is elegant, but 
unadorned: over the altar is the figure 
of the Virgin, holding the holy child 
in her arms, with two angels by her 
side; the one pointing toa crucifix oD 
the communion table, the other looking 
up towards heaven. At half past te? 
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e prayers were ended: a reverend 
ver attended, and desired us to follow 
iim to the refectory, Our guide con- 
A ceed us through a long passage to 
door of the cloisters, which led to 
i inner part of the convent. Flere 
Aree of fathers were waiting our 
al; one of them heida large pew- 
pbason before us, nearly = the s ize 
r,common cistern; another poure 

r upoo our hands, whi le 2 third 


' 
tke 


ped t hem with a coarse white tow- 
The door was then opened by 
,monk, leaded with keys and beads, 


we followed our conductor into 
he relectory. This was a long room 
unlike the college-halls in our ubi- 
with a recess on the leit, 
wiere the poorer kind ef strangers 
entertained, and the lay 
siniddle were paces two or three 
abba, h one at the bottom ior 
and the ‘et who ys 
mune ul a SCT p arate tab! ic by the mselves. 
Uver this is | prec | the picture ola 
-crucifi Bt which every cone 
tsi or going of the 
came in, they were 
‘ey dividing them. 
two rows; ulter they had 
repeated the den, they each bowed 
aid then sat down to their repast with 
tie greatest gravity Ve were placed 
at @ <i table sleee to the door with 
erier, the brother who has the 
tharge of mostof their common affairs: 
feat hapkiu was spread, and a porrin- 
ger of soup set before us, composed of 
Wiead, herbs, and a litthe milk; by the 
ide of the porringer were laid a clean 
wooden spoon and fork; half a 
brownish bread was also placed belure 
us,and some fine fresh butter inadeht 
platter, Opposite to us, on the edie 
the table, was a little board, on which 
‘ood two pewter measures of beer, 
With a jug of carthen ware full of water 
Inthe middie. Ie that every 
Wo persons In the hall were served in 
ne same manner, excepting the butter, 
Which they are never permitted to 
Wuch, being obliged wholly to confine 
“etl stuadictof herbs and fruk ; 
fishes and ez BS 3; Which other orders 
nduig themselves ta, even on must 
gre days, are strictly denied to these 
gid bengdictines. Tne brothers were 
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all dressed in their cowls, cxcept the 
two who waited on the rest; this office 
they undertake by turns, and appear 
remarkably handy and alert in bringing 
and removing the dishes. When the 
attendant who waited upon us brought 
or carried any thing away from our ta- 
ble, at each ume he made a low bow, 
which ceremony he repeated betore 
every person in the bell. ‘There 
something so pleasing in his physiog- 
nomy, that I could not help Inguiring 
of cur conductor afterwards who 
wes. I was not a little 


he 
surprised to 
find, that this humbie waiter had 
been a captain In 
About the middle 


Was 


10le 
the Irench 


service Oi Cinne r. 


i~ es 


I observed one of the brethren rise 
from his seat, fall prostrate before each 
of the rest. and kiss their feet. I after- 


wards found that this humiliating task 
yon him asa pepance for 


Was Imposed up 
j . Bt 'y efey ky . 
the commission of some petty onence 


acainst the rules of the society. Some- 
times the imiosition (to speak In acade. 


mice language) was he severer; for 
whenthe crime was rather flagrant, the 
offender was deeds LO “a publicly ina 
posture. 
we had finished our or 
presented with two 
dishes of pease differently dressed ; 
these I eat but lite, not finding i ee 
by any means savoury : when they were 
we were served with a des 


vs - 
kneeunge 
When 


of soup, 
1° 


we 


were 


remorse 


sert of apples, cheese, and walnuts. 
Woe were ihe only persons in the reom 


indulged with the two first 


wig Were 
‘= } 


Lind of dainties, and I nerceived the 
walnuts laid ona delit plate, while they 
were spread before others cn the naked 


cloth. When the superior cried tz 
autem, (which is the beginn ing of the 


ewrace & Lu Gill L@71 DD 972 He MmUz8C reé re 


nostri,’?) every one rese in sit Instant, 
and stood out In apd middle of the 
room, and repc ann a grace Inthe same 
manner as betore Fi Over the 


is a very 
n help observing, 


door of the refe ctory 
motto, which none ce 
ss Met: te CS!l A d ode ra Cu charitat : "OrUe 


apnosine 
appr she 


ri, yuamad vitulum sagiuatun cum oid.” 
I should have remarked, thet durine 
the whole of our repast. rother ase 
ended a pulpit at one end of the bell, 
from whence he read some portion cl 
the scriptures, and port of the ca 
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riding several miles through these 
desolate roads, we reached a_ thick 
wood, which clothed the slope of a hill, 
from whence we had a romantic view 
of the vast forest that on all sides sur- 
rounded us. The night approached, 
the weather was remarkably inclement, 
and contributed net a little to Increase 
the horror of the scence. I confess my 
mind felt the influence of these dis- 
heartening objects, aha partook of the 
eloominess which scemed at that in- 
stant to overspread the face of nature. 
We pone etratcd into the middle of 
the wood, and pursued a narrow path, 
wiich, winding for the space of a miie 
over a variety of rise aid fall, brought 
us to the brow of a hill. Beneath our 
leet was sect a long and steep 
valley, overrun with the thic “— wood, 
interspersed with numerous lakes waose 
waters were of a dark dismal ‘aa anc 
pertecy correspong ded with the prevali- 
ing Solemnity of every thing around. In 
the midst of this sequestered vale, which 
seems to have oe purposcly con- 
cealed from the rest of the world, and 
consecrated to religious obscurity, 
stands the venerable Anney or La 
irappe, While we were contemplat- 


ing this singular prospect, and indulg. 
ing those serious thoughts which 


naturally arise in the mind at such 
seasons as these, our attention was sud- 
denly arrested, by the sound cf the con- 
vent bell, which summoned the clols- 
tered iohal vitants to their repose. Its 
deep, majestic tone, heightened by the 
surrounding hill and was sufh- 
cient to strike a damp Into the gayest 
heart, and served to increase the 
solemnity of the scene. [t being too 
late to disturb the brethren at this 
hour of the night, we slept very coni- 


fortably in asmiall house adjoining the 


abbey. 

The next morning (July the fifth), 
we went to the grate: On our ringing, 
a reverend father opened the door, 
whose sweet and placid countenance 
indicated the serenity of his mind. 
Oni our entering, he fell on his knees, 
and muttered something that seemed 
of a benedictory nature. When he 
had finished his prayer, he beckoned 
us with his finger to follow him. We 
obeyed without reluctance, and passing 
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through a dark kind of passage, were 
conducted into a plain, but neat apart. 
ment, paved with brick. On the table 
were laid, in the neatest erder, three 
books: on one side, a Treatise op 
Christian Perfection by “fhonso Rody. 
geuz,a Spanish Jesuit; on the Other, 
were St. dugustine’s Confessions “m 
Latin and French; in the middle was 
dhomas &@ Kemhis. Yhere were tyo 
beds on one side of the room, oyer 
which were hung two tablets with ip. 
scriptions from St. Augustine and the 
scriptures: near them were suspended 
two small delft vessels with holy water, 

Our conductor bowed respectlully, and 

left us for a short time, in order to 
acquaint the abbot with our arrival, by: 
soon returned, an * at length broke 
silence, by asking us, Whether we 
chose “a attend at — holy office. Oy 
our replying In the affirmative, be led us 
into the Zyibune, which is a gallery 
over the west end of the chapel, 
When we enter:d, they were singing: 
I was peculiarly struck with their man- 
ner: there was something remarkably 
solemn in the strong and deep tone of 
their voices, which was much heighien- 
ed by the arched form of their build. 
ings. “Tie 
vas not less sineular: they w 
sed from head to foot in long white 
cowls, and chanyed tieir posture every 
minute. Sometimes they San? standing, 
sometimes leaning, und sometimes 
kneeling. At other times they recited 
their bodics, til their faces almost touch: 
ed the ground, remained in that painful 
situation nearly a minute, then all rose 
arse atthe same instant of time, and 
turned themselves towards the ali: ee 

walked tn procession up the aisle, chant 
ing and singing as they marched, They 
eenerally sane all together, but some- 
times three or four only chanted ; and 
once or twice the whole choir paused 
for the space of a minute, which pro 
duced the most striking effect, and on 
a sudden broke out into loud and regu 
Jar peals. The chapel is elegant, but 
unadorned : over the altar is the figure 

of the Virgin, holding the holy child 
In ber arms, with two angels by her 
sicic 3 the one pointing toa crucifix on 
the communion table, the other lookg 
up towards heaven. At half past t€" 


appearance of the monks 
ere dres- 
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ihe prayers were ended: a reverend 
fcher attended, and desired us to follow 
nim to the re fectory. Our guide con- 
ted us —— a long passage to 
“ e cloisters, which led to 
he inner ae of the convent. HElere 
veee of the fathers were waiting our 
‘wjval; one of them held a large pew- 
»bason befere us, nearly of the SIZe 
mmol cist€rin, ane ther poured 
aver Upon our hands, while a third 
wiped them with a coarse white tow- 
el. The door was en opened by 
. monk, leaded w ith and beads, 
snd we followed our conductor Into 
the refectory. “This 
(not ualike the college-halls in our uni 
yersities ), with a recess on the leit, 
where (he poorer kind ef stranyers 
ore entertained, and the lay 


i 1uC 
door of t 
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brethren ; 


in the middle were place‘ two or tirce 
lone tables, with one at the bottom ior 
c o 


the abbot = the prior, who always 
tase ate table by themselv« 

)ver this 1s placed the picture cia 

aree cru Wik x, before which every one 


2 De 


bows ci entering or going out of the 
hall. When we came in, they were 
singing the enedicite, dividing them. 
selves Into two rows; alter thev had 


they each bowed 
their repast with 
Ve were placed 
ata small table close to the door with 
the Cedlerier, the brother who has the 
charge of mostof their common affairs: 
hapkiu was spread, und a porrin- 
ger of soup set before us, composed of 
bread, eerie: and a litthe milk; by the 
side of the porringer were laud a clean 
wooden spoon and fork ; half a loaf of 
brownish bread was 
us,and some fine fresh butter nad 
plauer, Opposite to us, on the edyre 
ofthe table. was a little board, on which 
stood two pewter measures of beer, 
with a jug of carthen ware full of water 
inthe middie. ITobserved that every 
Livo poremns in the hall were served in 
the sat ne manner, excepting the butter, 
on they are never permitted to 
such, being obliced wis olly to confine 
demseives lu a dict of herbs and fi uli 
‘ae lishes and e2es, Which other orders 
1 — thems” ‘Ives 1, even on must 
Margre days, are stric tly dented tothese 
rigid bengdictines. Line brothers were 


repeated the dn 
jut down to 


st ¢ re avity. 


Tar 
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all dressed in their cowls, cxcept the 
two who waited on the rest; this office 
they undertake by turns, and appear 
remarkably handy and alert in bringing 
and removing the dishes. When the 
attendant who waited upon us brought 
or carried any thing away from our ta- 
ble, at each ume he made a low bow, 
which ceremony he repeated bectore 
every person in the ball. There was 
something so pronamng in his phys sm 
nomy, that 1 could not help inquirins 

of cur cenductor afterwards who - 
wes. I was not a little surprised to 
find, that this humbie waiter had tor- 
merly been a captain in the Vrench 
service. About the middle oi dinner, 
I observed one of the brethren 
from his seat, fall prostrate befere cach 
of the rest, and kiss their teet. I after- 
found that this humiliatin 1g | tusk 
yon him asa penance for 
the comm! ssion of some petty offence 
arainst the rules of the society. Some- 
osition (to speak In acade. 


rise 


’ 
Wards 


was im! pos edt up 


! ae 
times Chi 2722/2 


mica! language) was still severer; for 
wien the crime was rather flagrant, the 


cme 


offender was obliged to eat publicly ina 
kneeling posture 

When we had finished our 
of soup, were presented 
dishes of pease differently dressed; of 
these IT eat but litte, not finding them 
by any means savoury : when they were 
remo, we were served with a des. 
and walnuts. 
persons in the reom 
who were indulged with the two first 
kind of dainties, and I verceived the 
walnuts | laid ona delit plate, while they 
were spread before others cn the naked 
cloth. When the superior cried ¢z 
uutem, (Which is the beginning of the 


porringer 


With two 


we 


a>% 
CU, 
sert Oi les S checse, 
, s 


We were the ¢ ty 


rrace wu «autem ome miserere 
nostrt,’?) every one rese in an oo 
and stood out In the mi iddle the 


room, and re pes ated a grace in ay same 
manner as betcre dinne r, Over the 
door of the re fe ctory isa very appo 
motto, which none can help observing, 


site 
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I should have remarked, thet Gurine 
the whole of our 


cended a pulpit at one end of the bell, 


repast, 2 brother ase 


from whence he resd some portion cl 
the scriptures, and port of the Cate- 
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chism of Father Grenade. Some of 
their rules respecting their behaviour, 
while in the refectory, are so very re- 
markable and minute, that I cannot 
forbear transcribing a few of them. 
‘On ne mangera trop vite, ni trop 
lentement. On y sera extremement 
propre. On y sera toujours la vue 
buissee. On n’aura un conteau a la 
main, que lorsqu’on s’en sert actuclle- 
ment; et on ne le portera jamals a la 
bouche. On evitera toute singularite— 
comme commencer par manger de 
fruit, ou de fromage,ou de commencer 
par boire. On coupcera le pain tout 
uni. On n’ote point Vecuelle de des- 
sus PAssiette. On n’attache point la 
serviette devant soi avec des epingles. 
On ne se retranche pas une partie con- 
siderable de ses pot 


ate 
\iw 


lie ce 


| 
i 
"t 


ions sans pe rmis- 


sion. lLorsqu’on a acheve sa refection 
on mct Sa portion sur la bord de la 
able. On rassemble ses miettes, on 
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plie sa serviette les pl 
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y atrouve la premiere fols qu’on s’en 
le 


| > 
selon ‘Ss qu on 
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est servir. On se lave toujours 

mains avant le diner et soupe. St 
durant qué l’on est a table on lalsse 
tomber a terre son couteau, $a tou- 
chette, un morceau du pain; si on 
repand sur le table de l’eau ou du 
cidre ; si l’on y rempe queleue chose; 


si on 
fait 


se coupe 
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Ou sa servlet 
queique oru 


€lte; si on 
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ally been convicted of disturbing th, 
general silence enjoined on then 
Whenever they chance to meet, they 
uncover their heads, and bow respec. 
fully to each other: if by NECESSIty 9; 
accident they pass by any Strangers 











upon the ground. They are strict, 
enjoined to avoid all rencontres of this 
kind. If they are troubled with apn, 
distress of mind relative to their Spirit, 
ual condition, they are not permitted + 
unbosom themselves to any but the 
abbot; and there are certain hours whe, 
they are forbidden even to hold apy 
conference with him, be the occasio,, 
ever so important. After the comMpilines 
to the primes of the next morning, the 
abbot himself with the whole commuzi. 
ty, are enjoined the strictest silence, 






















which is never violated on any pretey: 
whatsoever. “[Twoot the brethren.» 
appointed to receive stranvers; these 
retain their office as lone « 


as they please, 


but ill health or age is a sufficient ex. 
cuse for resigning it. Indeed it is 
looked upon as a desirable cha 
since it serves greatly to distract t 
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‘shout pleasure. Ifis behaviour was 
4, mixture of politeness and humility ; 
bis manners were pleasing, his address 
We gave him our fricid- 





aging. 


ert ss 
ty or chin the first moment we saw him. 
re : al : . 
Se But his conversation won our hearts: 
ixed seg ate om 3 ; — 
ed Lis discourse was truly heavenly, an 
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first conducted us into the cloisters, 
over the door which leads to them 1s 
written, 6 Sedebit solstarrus ert tacebit.’” 
These cloisters are about half as large as 


Muarda- 


those in the oid quadrangle of 
len College, and something of the same 


nature, “hey are glazed on one side 


) 
and discover agvrceh area dnt the mid- 
dle » On the othe cide are seats tor the 


warm weather have 
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brethren, who in 


their public readines conferences 


in this place. My friend forgetting 
the orders he had just rece ived broke 


silence, by asking a question relative to 
it: our guide 
his 
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was distressed, put iver on 
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bot Rancé the Reformer, who is repre- 
sented lying along upon the sepulchral 
stone, with an inscription round it, im- 
porting that he was of the ancient fami- 
ly of Routhillier, that he was born the 
9th of January 1626, and died the 28th 
of October, 1700. The last room which 
was exhibited was the library, which 
though not large is yet well furnished 
with a good collection of books and 
some excellent portraits ; among these 
last are the pictures of our James the 
Second, tiie late and present pretender, 
and Cardinal York. 
(To be continued.) 
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We fear that some of our poetical cor- 
respondents may be dissatisfied with 
our secming inattention to their con. 
tributions: they must ascribe it, in a 
great measure, to the writer of the 
following letter, whose rebuke has jed 
us carefully to reconsider some of those 
pieces which we had intimated an in- 
tention of admitting. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


I reap your Miscellany with much 
pleasure, and am jealous of whatever 
may tend to jower its character, and 
therevy diminish its usefulness. Per- 
mit me then, as a friend, to expostulate 
a litle with you on your too great faci- 
lity in inserting the pieces of your po- 
etical correspondents. Essays in prose 
admit of all shades and degrees of merit 
and demerit, but poetry must be either 
goodor bad. ‘Phe sentence pronounc- 
ed by Hlorace on moderate poetry, was 
not more just in his age than it is in 
the present day. I shall refer to no 
particular stanzas which have appeared 
in the Christian Observer, because I[ 
have a sincere respect for your corres- 
pondents, and should be concerned to 
give pain to any of them; but some 
have been published by you, so much 
below the general merit of your work, 
that, I must say, the best apology I can 
make for you is similar to that which 
was made for, not indeed a great pub- 
lisher, buta great writer, of verses in 
ancient days ; aliguando bonus dormitat 
(fomerus. Unfortunately, u a compa. 
risop were made between your verses 
anc lis, sent abread when neither of 
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you were in a nodding humour, I an 
afraid you would not, like him, be abje 
to produce passages, the splendour of 
which may fairly entitle you to expec: 
your readers to pass by the spots and 
deformities, that slip into your wo;; 
during your nods. 

I do not believe, that what I complain 
of is to be in any degree, attributed to 
a notion on your part, that the general 
superiority cf your miscellany entitles 
you to take occasional liberties with 
your readers, when you wish to oblige 
a poetical friend. You have heard, no 
doubt, as well as myself, of a great 
statesman of modern times, who, cop. 
scious of his merit, appeared to disdain 
to take the smallest pains to soften the 
coarseness of his Scottish dialect; and 
of a zreat orator, who seemed to think, 
on similar grounds, that no one had, 
right to complain of his uncombed head 
and dirty coat. I really do not at all 
suspect you of a similar offence agains: 
modesty and propriety; and I should 
not have mentioned this subject, if ! 
had been equally certain that some o/ 
your poetical correspondents, less judi. 
clous than yourself, may not be dispos- 
ed to think, that when the matter of 
their compositions is edifying, occ 
sional offences against the rules o 
good taste are mere peccadillos, beneuti 
their attention, or that of so religious: 
description of readers as those may be 
presumed to be who take in the Chris 
tian Observer. I fear this mode d 
reasoning Is not very uncommon among 
Christians. Learned ladies have hat 
the character of being slatterns: may 
not some religious gentlemen share this 
opprobrium with them,in what is more 
important than dress— in manners, it 
slovenly habits of composition, and in 
vulgar and disagreeable tones of voice; 
when they deliver their compositions 
from the pulpit? Though the pearl 
the possession of a faithful minisicr 0 
the Gospel be, indeed, the “pearl o 
great price,” yet who would pui suci 
a pearl into an unsightly casket ; espe 
cially when it is considered, that a nua 
ber of the hearers in most congreg* 
tions are tolerable, if hot good, judges 
of the casket, but are ill-qualified t 
form a due estimate of the worth.o! th 
pearl ¢ 
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Having taken the liberty of finding a 
fittle fault with your conduct as to po- 
etry, | am bound in justice to say, that 
(with the exception of one ortwo pieces 
which appeared in your early numbers,) 
you appear to me not to have laid your- 
scl fairly open to a similar criticism 
with regard to the prose essays, &c. in 
your work. Now and then I may have 
thought there was a little room for 
blame; but with very few exceptions, 
and those not flagrant ones, you have 
offered to the public a mentai repast, in 
which genuine Christianity has been 
united with learning and politeness ; 
and surely it has not appeared to less 
advantage in any point of view on ac- 
rount of this union. 26 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue writer of the life of Simon Peter 
is much obliged to your correspondent 
iH. O. for pointing out a passage that 
seems to recommend a temper, which 
he thinks liable to reprehension ; nor 
is he reluctant to acknowledge the 
justice of H. O.’s censure. At the 
same time he assures your correspon- 
dent, that the careless passage in 
question ov/y seems to recommend a 
temper, which it never was his inten- 
tion to countenance. The passage 
produced from a sermon as nearly pa- 
railel to the one censured in the Life 
ofthe Apostle, viz.“ That mind which 
is too timorous to sink to a vice, will 
never soar to a virtue,’ is of a nature 
so unequivocal, that it can hardly be 
supposed to fall from the pen ofa wri- 
tery who derives his morals from the 
Gospel. Had the biographer of St. 
Paul really intended to recommend 
the temper, he inaccur ately and un- 
happily seems to approve, however the 
passages in question might differ in 
terms, they would nezrly, if not iden- 
tically, convey the same sense; estab- 
lishing afatal alliance between vice and 
virtue, and making the one the neces- 
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sary result of the other. This false 
principle is so pointedly exposed in the 
fourth number of the Rambler, that I 
cannot forbear citing the passage. 
‘Some have advanced,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “without due attention to 
the consequences of this notion, that 
certain virtues have their correspon- 
dent faults. ‘Thus men are observed 
by Swift to be ‘grateful in the same 
degree they are resentful.’ This prin- 
ciple, with others of the same kind, 
supposes man to act from a brute im- 
pulse, and pursue a certain direction 
of inclination, without any choice of 
the object; for, otherwise, though it 
should be allowed that gratitude and 
resentment arise from the same con- 
stitution of the passions, it follows not 
that they will be equally indulged 
when reason is consulted; yet ubless 
that consequence be admitted, this 
Sagacious maxim becomes an empty 
sound, without any relation to prac- 
tice or to life. Nor is it evident, that 
even the first motions to these effects 
are always in the same proportion ; 
for pride, which produces quickness 
of resentment, will obstruct grati- 
tude, by unwillingness to admit that 
inferiority which obligation implies ; 
and itis very unlikely that he who 
cannot think he receives a favour, will 
acknowledge or repay it. It is of the 
utmost importance to mankind, that 
positions of this tendency should be 
laid open and confuted; for while 
men consider good and evil as spring- 
ing from the same root, they will 
spare the one for the sake of the 
other; and, in judging, if not of 
others, at least of themselves, will be 
apt to estimate their virtues by their 
vices. To this fatal error all those 
will contribute, who confound the 
colours of right and wrong; and, in- 


stead of helping to settle their boun- 
daries, mix them with so much art, 
that no common mind is able to dis- 


M. Hi. 


unite them.” 


















XCVI. The Life and Posthumous Writings of 
William Cowper, Esq. With an introductory 
Letter to the Right Honourable Earl Cowper. 


by Witi1aM Haytey, Esq. Jolson, 
2Qvols. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6.4," 
We kvow not of any biographical 


publication more calculated both to 
awaken and reward curiosity, than 
the one which is now in our hands. 
Whoever has read and relished the 
exquisite poetry of Cowper, or heard 
of his great sufferings and piety, will 
desire to become acquainted with the 
circumstances of his life, and the ex- 
cellences of his character ; and will 
acknowledge themselves proportion- 
ably indebted to Mr. Hayley, for hay- 
able view of the 


ing furnished an 

history of this extraordinary man, 
and a collection of his interesting 
letters. 


Mr. Hayley was, in some respects, 
well qualified for the work which he 
-s here accomplished. He was fur- 

shed with abundant materials for the 
coipposition of it, by the surviving 
rcialives and correspondents of Cow- 
per, with whom he also himself en- 
jeved an intimate acquaintance, from 
which appears to-bave resulted a sin- 
and animated attachment: he 
could not, therefore, fail to obtain a 
considerable insight into the habits 
and character of his friend.t 

In the arrangement of Cowper’s 
Letters, Myr. Hayley has shewn con- 
siderable judgement. In recounting 


cere 


the incidents of his hile, he scems 
anxious to give a fair statement of 
facts: and in delineating Cowper’s 


craracter, and displaying the merits 
of his writings, he seldom suffers the 


* We must complain of this as avery dis- 
proportionate price. Without the aid of a 
jarge margin and wide spaces, there is not 
matter enough to form more than two decent 
eg 

t a must, however, be 7 pe that 
the s part of Cowper’s character is that 
which was mer ist saianaite understood and 
is the least definitively described by Mr. 
Hi sie vy. ‘this circumstance appears from 
fev ‘al passa; res, in Which Mr. Hayley’s in- 
adc ‘quate comprehension of this important 
subject renders his representations and rea- 
senines incorrect and unsatisfactory. 
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sober impartiality of the biographer ty 
be lost in the affectionate admiratioy 
of the friend. He has very properly 
chosen to let Cowper speak for him. 
self, whenever it was possible, by 
quoting his correspondence ; and jp 
interspersing explanations and com. 
ments he is, in general, rather sparing 
than profuse ; but those which he “hes 
introduced are, with a few €Xcep- 
tions, judicious and useful, and tend 
to illustrate his subject: in short, by 
this publication, Mr. Hayley has given 
to the public a work, the interest of 
which will remain undiminished as 
long as epistolary elegance, sublime 
and simple ‘poctry, and genuine picty, 
are relished by mankind. 

It is but reasonable to expect, that 
in such a work some sentiinents or ex. 
pressions should occur, which render 
it necessary to qualify the language 
of general praise with occasional dis- 
approbation. ‘The instances, however, 
are not numerous. 

Speaking of Cowper’s education, 
Mr. Hayley says, With these acqui- 
sitions he left Westminster, at the age 
of eighteen, in 1749; and as if destiny 
had determined that all his_ early 
situations should be peculiarly irk: 
some, &c. &c.” (Vol. I. p. 11.) 
Again, speaking of his residence in 
the house of a Mr. Chapman, Mr. 
Hayley says, “ Here he was _ placed 
for the study of a profession, which 
nature seemed resolved that he neve! 
should practise.”” (Ibid.) To the use 
of the terms “ destiny” and “ nature,’ 
in the foregoing passages, we have 4 
strong objection; and we must ex 
press our serious concern, that Mr. 
Hayley should sanction the use 6 
phrases which favour the prevailing 
disposition of mankind to overlook 
God and his providence, by referring 
events to agents which human igno 
rance, or heathen superstition, has il 
vested with the government of thé 
worl. 

We are very sorry, that when M°. 
Hayley mentioned Foote’s Comey ¢ 
the Minor, (Vol. I. p. 111,) he entirely 
omitted to express any degree of disap- 
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probation of that miserable piece of 
* puffoonery, which no man, who feels the 
ieast respect for religion, could read 
without disgust, and which no writer, 
who regards public decency and morali- 
ty, should name without censure. In 
this mass of profaneness and vulgar ri- 
| baldry,itis religion itself, and not merely 
F oan individual teacher of it, that is held 
up by the irreligious dramatist to public 
‘ridicule. It were easy to prove this by 
many quotations ; but respect for the 
feelings of our readers forbids our tran- 
scribing any of them. And here we 
cannot but notice, that Mr.Hayley seems 
through the whole of his work to have 
too much proceeded on the plan of 
censuring no one, and of lavishing pro- 
fuse and undistinguishing commenda- 
. tion on all whom he was called to men- 
} tion. 

In the 256th page of the second vo- 
lume, Mr. Hayley having justly observ- 
ed, that Cowper’s poem of the ‘Vask has 
its blemishes (what human composition 

has not!) adds * the greatest of them is 
4 that tone of asperity in reproof, which 
Tam persuaded its gentle and benevo- 
lent author caught unconsciously from 
his frequent perusal of the prophets.” 


f- We regret that Mr. Hayley should 


have conceived so very objectionable an 
~ opinion; and still more, that he should 
| have so confidently avowed it. Otber 
» poets, who, perhaps, never read a line 
s in any one of the prophets in their lives, 
_ have displayed fur more asperity than 
* theauthor of the Task. Whatever may 
be the keenness of Cowper’s rebules, 
they may surely be accounted for with. 
F out resorting to so bold a measure as to 
+ Charge the word of God witha con/cgivus 
asperity. We would also point out as 
lable to misconstruction in the connec- 
tion in which they stand, such expres- 
sions as “ innocent,” “ perfect exemp- 
lon,” &c, (Vol. I. p. 28. and p. 66.) 
| rhe Ancidents of Cowper’s life, 
‘hough it was for the most part passed 


‘1 reurement, are pregnant with inte- 


est and instruction. The record of 
ven his boyish days is not unimpor- 
‘ant, and especially serves to expose 
‘he absurd, injurious, and barbarous 
“ustom, of subjecting the members of 
ne junior classes of public schools to 
ie arbitrary and, generally, tyrannical 
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sway of those who occupy the higher 
forms. However this custom may be 
defended, (and some have attempted to 
defend it,) the grounds assumed by ils 
advocates must be entirely independent 
of Christianity. And the principle 
generally resorted to for the vindica- 
tion of it, however it may consist with 
the dwarfish policy of curing one evil 
by encouraging or tolerating another, 
is, and ever must be, completely repug- 
nant to the spirit and dictates ol that 
religion, The deep and dreadful suf- 
ferings with which it pleased God to 
afflict Cowper, in the middie and more 
advanced periods of his life, are detail- 
ed by Mr. Hayley with great delicacy, 
and yet with as much minuteness as 
was necessary for the purpose of infor- 
mation. In theinstance of Cowper we 
see some of the noblest and most vigor- 
ous exertions of intellectual ability, 
interrupted by an affecting suspension 
of the operations of the reasoning facui- 
ties, and darkened by long periods of 
deep mental dejection. ‘The source of 
derangement in so energetic and excel- 
lent a mind, as to its secondary Cause, 
(for the first cause cannot be question- 
ed,) is a subject of useful and interest- 
ing inquiry. Our firm and clear per- 
suasion is, that it originated solely in 
the circumstences of his bodily constitu- 
tion, and that it was in no degree in- 
creased by his religious principles or 
impressions. 

The record now before us furnishes, 
we conceive, sufficient evidence of the 
justice of this opinion— The infancy 
of Cowper,’’ says his biographer, “* was 
delicate in no common degree, and his 
constitution discovered, at a very early 
season, that morbid tendency to diili- 
dence, to melancholy and despalr, which 
darkened as he advanced in years into 
periodical fits of the most deplorable 
depression.” (Vol. I. p. 6.) 

When Cowper was only twenty- 
three years old, he described himseif, 
ina short poem, as being assaiied ov 
“¢loomy thoughts led on by spleen.”’ 
(p. 15.) That when he thus described 
himself he had no very serious tmpres- 
sions of religion, is evident from his 
having, in this same short poem, twice 
repeated the sacred name of Ged in a 
light and irreverent manner, Ow 
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readers need not be told, that whatever 
indications of piety may appear in an 
individual, they will all be disproved by 
a vain and trifling use of any of the titles 
of God, either in writing or conversa- 
tion. It is evident, indeed, that at a 
period sull later, Cowper did not pos- 
sess those views of Christian truth 
which he afterwards embraced ; since 
he applauded the Sir Charles Grandi- 
son of Richardson as a‘“hero and a 
saint.” 

It is also observable, that the imme- 
diate effect of his attaining juster views 
of religion is represented (p. 28) as 
conso/atory and cheering: and the fol- 
lowing extract from the fifty-third page 
is quite decisive on the subject. 

“Jam stout enough in appearance, vet 
alittle illness deimolishes me. Ihave hada 
severe shake, and the building is not so firm 
as it was: but I bless God for it with all my 
heart. Ifthe inner man be but strengthened 
day by day, as I hope under the renewing in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost it will be, no mat- 
tcr how soon the outward is dissolved. He 
who has ina manner raised me from the dead, 
m a literal sense, has given me the grace I 
trast to be ready at the shortest nouice, to 
surrender up to him that life, which I have 
twice received from him. Whether I live or 
die, 1 desire it may be to his clorv, and it must 
be tomy happiness. 1 thank God that I have 
those amongst my kindred to whom I can 
write without reserve of sentiments upon this 
sibject, as Ido to vou. A letter upon any 
other subject is more insipid to me than ever 
my task was when a schaol-boy ; and I say 
not this in vain glory, God forbid ! but to shew 
you what the Almighty, whose name 1 am 


unworthy to mention, has done for me tiic 
chief of sinners. Once hewasa terror to me, 
aud his service, oh, what a weariness it was ! 
Now I can say Llove him and his holy name, 
and am never so happy as when I speak of iis 
mercies to me.” (p. 35.) 

At the period to which the above 
letter refers, Cowper described his 
manner of life (which was then a life of 
regular and genuine plety.) as consis. 
tent with the utmost cheerfulness ; and 
he declares that he and his friends who 
were with him were happy. At this 
cime he deliberated on the expediency 
of taking holy orders; but abandoned 
ihe idea, from the invincible repug- 
nance which he always felt to public 
personal exhibition. In this case his 
constitutional malady and his religious 
feelings were so far from being con- 
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nected, that they were contrasted, and 
counteracted cach other like disting 
and hostile principles. At a still more 
advanced period, he declares, that the 
deeply impressed persuasion of one of 
the fundamental truths of religion 
“oave a relish to every blessing, anq 
made every trouble light.’ (p. 67.) 

Mr. Hayley observes (p. 71,) that 
* perhaps the life that Cowper Jed, oy 
his settling at Olney, had a tendency to 
increase the morbid propensity of his 
frame, though it was a life of admirabje 
sanctity.” Cowper’s life, at the period 
here referred to, appears, from tle 
precedine part of the paragraph, to 
have been devoted to religious pursuits, 
Now it appears clearly to us, that such 
pursuits were so far from z2creasing the 
morbid propensity of his frame, that 
they produced the very contrary cflect; 
and that they must, at many periods, 
have kept ofl, and, In very many Cases, 
alleviated the recurrence of his consti. 
tutional disease. ‘That a more worldlj, 
public, and diversified course of life 
woud not heave been more favourable 
to the tranquillization of his mind, and 
the correction of his inherent tendeny 
to depression, can never be questioned, 
while we remember the circumstances 
which occurred, and the conduct which 
he exhibited, when he expected tobe 
called to appear in his official capacity 
before the liouse of Lords. 

“* His terrors,” says Mr. Hayley, “on ths 
occusion arose to such an astonishing heigl’, 
that they utterly overwhelmed his reason; 
for although he had endeavoured to prepare 
himself for his public duty, by attending 
closely at the office, for several months, to 
examine the parliamentary journals, his @- 
plication was rendered useless by that excess 
of diflidence, which made him conceive, that, 
whatever knowledge he might previously ac- 
quire, it would all forsake him at the bar ol 
the house. This distressing appreliension i? 
creased to such a degree as the time for his 
appearance approaclied, that when the day £9 
anxious!y dreaded arrived, he was unable to 
make the experiment. The very friends who 
called upon him for the purpase of attending 
him to the House of Lords, acquiesced in the 
cruel necessity of his relinquishing the pros 
pect of a station so severely formidable to4 
frame of such singular sensibility.” (p. 29 ) 


Mr. Hayley having mentioned (? 
86,) the social labours of Cowper, wil! 


on exemplary manofGod? (Mr. New: 
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ton,) for the purpose of promoting sim- 
pie picty among the lower Classes of 
the } 1): zople, SAYS, 
«y, may be doubted if the intense zeal, 
ith which Cowper embarked in this fasci- 
naring pursuit, had not a dangerous tendency 
, undermine bis very delicate healuh. Such an 
Dp} prehension naturally arises from a recollec- 
‘ll of what medical writers, of great ability, 
have said on the awful subject mental de- 
rangement, Whenever the slightest tenden- 
cy to that misfortune appears, it seems expe- 
dientto guard a tender spirit from the attrac- 
tions of piety itself—so fearfully and wonder- 
fully are we made, that man, in all conditions, 
ought to pray, that he never may be led to 
sink of his Creator, and of his redeemer, 
either too little or too much.” (p. 87.) . 
Certainly, persons possessing such a 
tendency as Cowper felt, should be sub- 
jected to such regulations as are dic- 
cated by the experience of those, who 
are skilled in the nature and manare- 
sacut of similar Complaiats : anu it may 
be safely couceded, that if the attrac- 
| of piety are reaily found to in. 
cre ise oni a malady, it may be a neces. 
sary dut pelea to divert the 
mind so far to other SULICCLS, aS LO pre. 
vent, if possible, the threatened eval. 
But with respect to the remark which 
conciudes the above-quoted passayc, it 
issoabsurd, to say the least, that we 
feel incl ned lo impute it to Inadvert- 
ence on the part of Mr. Ifayicy. We 
may add, that the conduct of mankind 
fords not the least reason for appre- 
that they will think too much 


ut their Creator and Kedcemer: and 


-we cannot conceive thata mind of any 


Hayley has here suggested. 


plety cow/d adopt such a prayer, as Mr. 

‘Tuc im- 
pression under which Mr. Hayley wrote 
this sentence, viz. that religion had 
something to do in producing the disor- 

der with which Cowper was afflicted, 
has been alre ady shewn from his own 
testimony to have been crroneous. 

The irr elirious world, tn general, are 
ready enongh to suppose that relivion 
has a tendency to derange the mental 
mCulties sand, ble religious people 
avy On the other hand, re fu sé to adinit 
at religion ever can contribute to 


‘crangementin any way or derree ; and 
maintain that, on the ¢ 
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which attend it, would never have taken 
place if true picty had been seated in 
the heart; for it is evident, that these 
melancholy cases frequently arise from 
too great an attachment lo the present 
world and its concerns, which raises ob- 
jects of inferior moment into the highest 
rank of importance, and exposes the 
miscalculating victims of their own er- 
ror to such disuppolatments as involve 
the complete ruin of every hope they 
had cherished, and leave them desti- 
tute of present alleviation and future 
resources. 

At the same time we can conccive it 
to be possible, that insome, though very 
rare, mstances, the 
etcrnilty may vress so powerfully upon 
a soul possessing a morbid sensibility, 
or connected witha disordered body, as 
to obstruct, for a season, the free exer- 
cise of the reasoning facultics. More- 
over,nothing is more easy to be imagin- 
ed than that a person afflicted with a 
constituuonal tendency to mental de- 
rangement, should, in his wanderings, 
incline to those subjects which had be- 
fore excrcised his judgment or gratifi- 
ed his taste; and that what had taken 
most possession of the heart, la the hap- 
pler hours of intellectual sanity, should 
most employ the tongue lathe sad scason 
of depresston or distvaction, dely 
different, however, was the case of Cow- 
per, that for many of the last years of 
his lite he scarcely adverted, either in 
his letters or conversation, to the sub- 
ject of religion, which had in the season 
of health almost entirely engrossed his 
mind; and the great difficulty which 
occurs In contemplating his life is to 
account for the uninterrupted silence 
which he maintained, for so long atime, 
on this once Interesting topic. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this 
subject, because an erroneous appre- 
hension of itis injurious, both ina sene- 
ral view, and also with reference to th 


So Ww} 


subject of the memoirs which we are 
considering, 
Tie icitlowing passage, in the 54th 


page of the first volume,is worth notic- 
Incr, Speakiaog uf amusements, Cowper 
csavs—- This place swarms wit) thei, 


ds and dancing are the professed 


and car 
busiess of almost all the Lenit bah wuUle 
W Seo fr ise to tukse 


tants of HLuntingdon. 
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part in them, or to be accessaries to this 
way of murthering our time, and by so 
doing have acquired the name of Metho- 
dists.’’ Again, in the same letter, de- 
scribing his daily mode of life, he says— 
“ At eleven we attcnd divine service, 
which is performed here twice eycry 
day.’ Cowper, then, was denominated 
a Methodist, because he would not kill 
time at the card-table or in a ball-room ; 
and notwithstanding he was so regulara 
Churchman, that he attended the Church 
prayers every day / Such things, we see, 
have been; and such things, we know, 
still are: and many a faithful member of 
the establishment is stigmatized as a 
Methodist, by the weak and dissipated, 
merely because, like Cowper, he is more 
sober, moral, or religious than his mali- 
cious accusers. Probably the inhabitants 
of Huntingdon, if required by Cowper 
to justify the appellation they bestowed 
upon him,would have experienced some 
little embarrassment and difficulty ; al- 
most aS much as we expect the Anti- 
jacobin Reviewers would experience, if 
desired to shew cause why they give 
the name of Semnz-methodists to the con- 
ductors of the Christian Observer, 
But it is time for us to speak of Mr. 
Cowper’s Letters, which compose the 
ereater part of the contents of the two 
volumes before us. Mr. Hayley justly 
considers them as “ rivals to his poems, 
in the rare excellence of representing 
life and nature with graceful and endear- 
ing fidelity ;” and it is with equal justice 
that he characterises them as “ exqul- 
site examples of epistolary elegance.’ 
On this subject, it would not have been 
easy for Mr. Hayley to have spoken in 
too warm terms of panegyric. Among 
these letters we must distinguish, with 
emphatic praise, those which occur in 
the former part of the first volume, 
addressed to his amiable relation Mrs. 
Cowper. They contain many highly 
interesting remarks on some of the 
most important subjects; and breathe 
a spirit of exalted piety, which would 
dignily compositions of a higher and 
more elaborate character.* With these 


* The generality of the letters which follow 
these to Mrs. Cowper, are, however, far less 
distinguished by the last mentioned quality. 
We have no reason to suppose, that this cir- 
cumstance arose from an actual declension of 
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solid properties they associate the era, 
ces of easy and elegant language, anq 
the captivating charms of an exquisitely 
tender sensibility. Of these letters, anq 
of many others which follow them, we 
do not hesitate to say, that we know of 
hone now in the possession of the public, 
which combine so many and such grea 
excellences; none which so happily 
unite the easy familiarity of the friend, 
the polish of the well-bred gentleman, 
the playful vivacity of the good-tem. 
pered wit, the classical taste of the 
scholar, and the devout spirit of the 
Christian. 

We intended to gratify our readers 
by quoting the fifth and the sixty-second 
letters entire, the last occasioned by 
the death of Cowper’s excellent frien 
Mr.Unwin; but the extent to which our 
review of this work has already proceed- 
ed, obliges us to postpone their inser. 
tion till the next number. 

livery reader of sensibility will feel 
the beauty of the following passage. 

«A sensible mind cannot do violence even 
to a local attachment without much pain, 
When my father died I was young, too young 
to have reflected much. He was rector of 
Berkhamstead, and there I was born. — It had 
never occurred to me that a parson has no fee: 
simple in the house and glebe he occupies. 
There was neither tree, nor gate, nor stile, in 
all that country, to which I did not feel a rela- 
tion, and the house itself } preferred to apa 
lace. I was sent for from London to attend 
him in his last illness, and he died just before 
larrived. Then, and not till then, I felt, for 
the first time, that L and my native place were 
disunited for ever. I sighed along adieu t 
fields and woods, from which I once thought! 
should never be parted, and was at no ume s0 
sensible of their beauties as just when I left 
them all behind me, to return no more.” (): 
251.) 


The appendix to the second volume 
contains several original poems by Cow- 
per, which were not before published; 
and some well executed translations 
from the Greek and Latin. These 
effusions of his genius partake of the 
beauties peculiar to those other pre 
ductions of his pen, which have long 
possessed the admiration of all lovers 
of true poetry. ‘To the high and weil 

. 


that piety which animated the earlier part © 
the poets correspondence. At the same tm¢ 
we know not to what cause the circumstance 
ought to be attributed. 
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established fame of this Christian bard, 
itis not In our power to make any addi- 
‘ion. The praise of superior excellence 
has already been awarded, by the public 
voice, to the author of Zhe Task—*“ a 
poem of such infinite variety, that it 
seems to Include every subject, and 
every style, without any dissonance or 
disorder; and to have flowed, without 
effort, from inspired philanthropy, eager 
toimpress upon the hearts of all readers 
whaiever may lead them most happily 
to the fullenjoyment of human life, and 
cothe final attainment of heaven.” (Vol. 
| p. loo ) 

The above description, which we 
have quoted from Mr. Haley, claims our 
entire coincidence ; and we as cordially 
unite with him in esteeming this same 
pocm, “as perhaps the most attractive 
that was ever produced, and such as 
required the rarest assemblage of truly 
pectical powers for its production.” 
Vol. If. p. 256 )t 

From the many beautiful pieces of 

ortry, With which these volumes are 
enriched, we mean to select two for 
insertion in our next number, both ad- 
dressed by Cowper to Mrs. Unwin, 
“that aged companion, who had so iong 
contributed to his domestic comfort.’? 
Of one of them, addressed “ To Mary,” 
Mr. Hayley says, * T question if any lan- 
stage on earth can exhibit a specimen 
of verse more exquisitely tender.”’ 

Having thus far extended eur account 
of Mr. Hayley’s work, we must forbear 
toincrease the number of our comments 
orextracts. We shall, therefore, con- 
clude with the following observations, 
which Mr. Hayley quotes from a letter, 
addressed to an accomplished author in 
Ireland, by a writer, “ies name is not 
Mentioned, but whose justness of senti- 
ment and expression, in this instance, 
Claim our commendation, and prove him 
Worthy to be the panegyrist of the bard, 


* We were not a little surprised at Mr. 
H: le \ ’s injt iclicious « quotation of Burn’s non- 
sensical remark on the Task. He says * The 
religion of the Task, bating 


Calvinistic divinity , isthe religion of God and 
Now, as to “scraps of Calvi- 
’ there are none in the poem; 
and as to the re/ igeon of the Task, itis (how- 
ever Mr. Burn ona not find it out) the reli- 

afOon of # the Gi nsped, 


Christ 


nature, &c,”” 


iN 


Nistie dictate? 


. Observy. No. 1g 
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; ? 
whose merits he so well knows how to 
relish and describe. 
Having enumerated the requisites 
for producing the noblest benefits and 
delights of poetry, he says, 


““[ believe it will be readily granted, that 
all these qualities were never more perfectly 
combined than in the poetry of Milton: and I 
think too there will be little doubt, that the 
next to him in every one of these instances 
beyond all comparison is Cowper ‘The ge- 
nius of the latter did certainly not lead him to 

emulate the songs of the seraphim: but 
though he pursues a lower walk of poetry than 
his great master, he appears no less the en- 
raptured votary of pure unmixed goodness. . 
Nay, perhaps, he may, in this respect possess 
some peculiar excellences, which may make 
him seem more the bard of Christianity. That 
divine religion infinitely exalts, but it also 
deeply humbles the mind it inspires It gives 
majesty to the thoughts, but it impresses 
meekness on the manners, and diffuses ten- 
derness through the feelings, It combines 
sensibility with fortitude, the lowliness of the 
child with the magnanimity of the hero 

“The grandest features of the Christian 
character were never more gloriously exem- 
plified than in that spirit, which animates the 
whole of Miltor’s poetry His own Michael 
does not impress us with the idea of a purer, 
or more awful, virtue than that which we 
feelin every portion of his majestic verse ; 
and he no less happily indicates the source 
from which his excellence was derived, by 
the bright beams which he ever and anon re. 
fiects upon us from the sacred scriptures, but 
the milder graces of the Gospel are certainly 
less apparent. What we behold is so awful, 
it might almost have inspired a wish, that a 
spirit, equally pure and heavenly, might be 
raised to ijlustrate, with lke felicity, the more 
attractive and gentler influences of our divine 


religion. In Cowper, above any poet that 
ever lived, would such a wish seem to be 
fulfilled. In his charming efiusions, we have 


the same spotless purity, the same elevated 
devotion, the same vital exergise of every. no- 
ble and exalted quality of the mind, the same 
devotedness to the scriptures, and to the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Gospel; the difference 
is, that instead of an almost repressive digni- 
ty, we have the sweetest familiarity ; instead 
of the majestic grandeur of the Old Testa- 
ment, we have the winning graces of the 
New; instead of those thunders, by which 
angels were discomfited, we have, as it were, 
‘the still small voice’ of him, who was meek 
and lowly of heart. 

“ May we not then venture to assert, that 
from that spirit of devoted piety, which has 
rendered both these great men liable to the 
charge of religious enthusiasm, but which in 
truth raised the minds of both 
happy residence 
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t 
‘In regions mild, of calm, and serene air, 
‘Above the smoke and sur of this dim spot, 
‘Which men call earth ;’ 


a peculiar character has been derived to the 
poetry of them both, which distinguishes their 
compositions from those of almost all the 
world besides. I have already enumerated 
some of the superior advantages of a truly 
virtuous poet, and presumed to state, that 
these are realized in an unexampled degree 
in Milton and Cowper. ‘That they both owed 


this moral eminence to their vivid sense of 


religion will, I conceive, need no demonstra- 


tion, except what will arise to every reader of 


taste and fecling on examining their works. 
It will here, I think, be seen at once, 
that sublimity of conception, that delicacy of 
virtuous fee ling, that majestic independence 
of mind, that quick relish for all the beauties 
of nature at once so pure, and so exquisite, 
which we find ever occurring in them both, 
could not have existed in the same unrivalled 
decree, if their devotion had been less in- 
tense, and of course their minds more dissi- 
pated amongst low and distracting objects.” 


Letters to Granviile Sharp 


XCVII. Six more : 
Esg.on his Remarks upon the Cl of the Ar- 
ticle in the Greek Testament, By Grecory 
Buiunt, Esq. 8vo pp. xxii, and 195, 
don, Johnson. 1805. 

Tue most familiar objects of know- 

lecyre are replete with mystery: we can 

penetrate scarcely io any depth beyond 
their surface: their inmost nature is 
perfectly unknown. On such high sub. 
jects as those which concern the divine 
nature and operations, it can hardly be 
expected that we should be better in- 
formed. No position, therefore, can 
be more destitute of foundation, than 
that common and presumptuous one, 

“Where mystery begins, religion ends.” 

We will not, however, undertake to de- 

ny, that in particular cases this muy 

be the fact ; and that persons of a cer- 
tain complexion may have renounced 
their religion, as soon as they disco- 
vered that there are mysteries in it. 

Hlow far the fictitious author before 

us may be conceried in this observa- 
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that 


Lon- 


[ June, 


vulgarity ;* of extreme disrespect to. 
wards the parties whose sentiments are 
attacked ;¢ of illiberal abuse of the pri- 
mitive Christian writers ;t and, aboye 
all, of gross and prurient profaneness.¢ 

Upon a subject of such acknowled:. 
ed importance as that involved in the 
present controversy, gravity and tempe. 
rance might with some reason be ex. 
pected. But the hostility and violence 
which have, in general, been discoycr. 
ed by the impugners of that fundamen. 
tal article of our faith, the divinity o; 
its author, produced some abatement ji 
our expectation ; nor did we suffer «, 
considerable disappointment, upon find. 
ing the usual embeilishments of Soci. 
nian productions adorn the homogene. 
ous publication of a man, who screens 
himself from public knowledge under 
the cover of an antithetucal pun. 

The learned and respectable writer, 
particularly assailed in these letters, 
had advanced a theory with respect 
to the uses of the article in the Greek 
Testament, which he considered as 
bringing a considerable accession oj 
evidence to the divinity of our blessed 
Saviour. The theory was approved, 
and the book re-edited by Mr. now Dr, 
Bureess. Mr. Wordsworth likewise 
addressed six letters to the author, iu 
which, by a detail of the historical evi- 
dence ariving from the writings of the 
primitive fathers, he greatly corrobo- 
rated the system of Mr. Sharp. (See 
our review of ead works, Chrisuan 
Observer, Vol. I. p 440.) 

This theory, more especially the ap: 
plication of it, the author, with whom 
we have now to deal, has thought it « 
suflicient importance to his system, te 
invest with all the form and prepara 
tion of a regular siege. He has, how- 
ever, discov cred so little temper in the 
management of it, that his readers wil! 
be tempted to infer, from that circum: 
stance, the opinion which the autho: 


tion, itis for him to determine; the 
province of his readers is conjecture, 
and that unquestionably cannot be de. 
nied them. What will be the result of 
their conjecture is no difficult matter 
to divine, when the instances are ad- 
verted to, which abound jn this work, 
levity descending even to 


4 ‘ f ar ag “ Qs 
* See pp. 1, 29, 58, 39, 46, 60, 62, 63, %: 


121. 
Tt See pp. 
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wswy Sy 3: 5. 
} See pp. 12, 50, 62, 63, 92, &c. ‘a 
§ See pp. xi. 26, 29, 46, 62, 63, 153, fo» 
We were weary of marking all the ane ee 
which might have been produc ed on this © 
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himself, entertained of the strength of 
che citadel. 

From the general imperfection of 
human knowledge, the assailant of any 
proposition or doctrine has an apparent 
advantage over the defendant. Difli- 
culties, Which abound on subjects the 
most uncontroverted, may be “magnifi- 
ed. and pressed with so much pertina- 
city and force, by a dexterous adver- 
sary, aS to Make “the worse appear the 
better cause 3” and tempt the inexperl- 
enced maintainer of a demonstrable 
pruposition tO surrender it as untena- 
hie, 

Mr. Blunt, for so we must call our 
fcetlous theolorue,endeavours to throw 
an obscurity over the subject, which, in 
the present publication, he undertakes 
inmpesigr and for this purpose em- 

s his first letter to prove the per- 

cet - equipollency ofthe LEnelish defini- 
‘ive,with the Greek urticle. He had an 
alditional Gbyect in view ; and that was, 
ral) & mew audiences and a numerous 
The held of the s sophist , like that 

c! the demagogue, is the mutivede: 
and now, instead of a few hundred 
Greek scholars, the cause ts brought 
ociore a whole nation of vernacular cri- 
tics. The Port Royal Grammar, it is 
ue, affirms, in a general and introduc- 
oly manner, that the article had the 
aan effect among the roses as it 
has in most modern languages; (Mr. 
lun twill recollect that that Gr _ ur 

‘soriginally written in French ;) and 
Bishop Low th,according to our author’s 
(Uotation (p. 12,) notices the “ xear 
foity between the Greek article and 
the English definite article.” But are 
such loose and general observations to 
9¢ applied universally to two languages, 

which differ so essen tially in their g¢e- 
ius and construction? The question 
docs not deserve a serious answer : and 
the assertion, which is intended as a 
prop to this baseless supposition, that 
oi nelish writers, parucularly the 
translators of our present version of 

> Bible, were as accurate as the ori- 

cil writers of the New Testament, 
iil tee use of the article, is as contra- 
dicto ty to-all the evidence which the 
subject admits, as can easily be con- 
celved. In the English language, the 
°nse of a sentence or expression is 


the 
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determined, for the most part, by the 
collocation of the words which compcse 
it; and this being generally analogical, 
attention to the connecting particles is 
less necessary. It is well known, and 
admitted by those whose prejudices 
will suffer them to admit it, that the 
writers of this country, who flourished 
about the time of our translators, were 
extremely negligent with respect to the 
insertion or omission of the smaller par- 
ticles. The Greek is a tr itive 
language, and can maintain that 
tage only by a strict atte ntion to such 
minutiz ; we may, thereiore, naturally 
expect in Greek writers a preater ce- 
gree of such attention. 

Here, fer the sake of preventing the 
trouble of a reference, which would 
otherwise be necessary, we will tran. 
scribe the rule of Mr. Sharp, which 
contains the substance of his theory, and 
is the chief object ofattuck. Jifien th, 


LMSPoOs 


| co nen 
iVan- 


coptulative nas connects tivo nouns of the 
same case, | viz, nouns (elther sudstan 
tive, or adjective, or prarticifiles,) of 
fers onal description POSACE c27 offre 
tg affinity, or connection, and attri- 
butes, pirofierties, or guaiities good 
ili\ tf the geeinie o, or any of 28 cases, 
firecedes the firs L of the said 720UNS CT 
frarticif. les, and is not re /é Car efor 
the second noun or frarticifile, the latter 
always relates to the same frerson that is 
expressed or described by the first noun 


or farticifide 3 1. ec. 1 denotes a further 
description of the first named person.” 
(Remarks, &c. p. 5.) 

With the advantage which Mr. Blunt 
endeavours to make of the word “al- 
ways,”’ ying ite in the preceding 
passa axe, we have but little concern ; 
Sen cih aus a consideration of the na- 
ture of human evidence has taught us 
the value of high probabilities. We 
therefore proceed ; and at p. 34, we 
meet with somewhat of an approach to 
a concession which we deem of consid- 

erable importance, and which 1s less 
reluctantly expressed, p. 52. & They”? 
(the opponents of Mr. Sharp) “ may 
allow that your rule general/y prevails, 
without allowing as you contend, and 
must contend, In order to apply it in 
the way you wish, that it always pre- 
vails.”’ This passage ts only quoted 
forthe concession; and itis ofthe more 
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importance for being extorted. We pass 
over, as only indicative of the opinion 
which Mr. Biunt entertains of his own 
cause, the loop-hole which he endea- 
vours to secure to himself, by tiie sup- 
position of anellipsis. Neither do we 
think it of importance to uotice what 
has been obscrvyed, a thousand times 
before Mr. Blunt wrote, of the general 
uncertainty with respectto the presence 
or absence of the article. in the con- 
text of what appears to us the misquot- 
ed motto* from Bishop Pearson on the 
creed, the reader will find enough to 
that purpose. (ixpos, of the Creed, fol. 
edit. Sd. p. 150, note.) The question 
is, is the presence, or absence, or pecu- 
liar position of the article in no instan- 
ces decisive? And now we seem to be 
coming to a point; for if this question 
be determined in the affirmative, in any 
particular instance, it may be so deter- 
mined in others. Now there is no rule 
in the Greek language more generally 
admitted by grammarians and critics, 
than that, when two substantives are 
connected together in any proposition 
as subject and predicate, the former is 
distinguished from the latter, by the 
article being prefixed. See, for some 
curious instances of this rule, Camp- 
beil on the Gospels, note on John. 1. 
The rule itself is observed by Harris, 
Hermes, p. 230; and may be found in 
so common abook as the Port Royal 
Greek Grammar, book 1. c. iv. § il. art. 
S.-f Here then is, ove unquestionable 
exception to the general uncertainty in 
the use of the Greek article ; and why 
others should not exist, is more than 
Mr. Blunt Acs informed, or, we believe, 
is adle to inform us. 

The conclusion of the second letter 
is taken up with an attack upen the 
éimitations of Mr. Sharp’s rule, in which 
there Is nothing more worthy of obser- 


* We think it misquoted, because it cer- 
tainly is so, if intended to be quoted from the 
third edition, folio; and we suspect this tobe 
the edition from which the quotation is made, 
because in a reference tothe same work (p. 
40,) the page agrees with this edition, 

+ Hasthe English article anv thing to an, 
swer to this propriety of the Greek ? oris the 
English article ever placed before a proper 
name? What becomes then of their perfect 
eqinpoliency, aud of the argument supported 
by it? 
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vation than a gross misrepresentation 
of Bishop Pearson, p. 40, whom he very 
consisiently ridiv ules alter having carj- 
caiured him. The offence was, that 
this prelate’s observation gives some 
support to the hypothesis of Mr. Sharp, 

As faras M:. Blunt substitutes any 
thing like argument, for buffoonery in. 
vective and sclf-contferred triumph, he 
is entitled to attention ; and, therefore, 
we do not object to discuss the yaiidity 
of the passage occurring | Tim. vi. 13, 
and which is thought by our author jo 
militate with, and indeed positively 
contradict, the rule in question, p 47, 
It stands thus: [lapayyeraw cot tvarriey 
tou sou Tov CaomerouvTos Te WHvTdt, vai 
Xpisod "Inzod tov, KC. On thls pass ge 
no various readings affecting the ques- 
tion appear in Wetstein. But does 
Mr. Biunt account it no defect in the 
parallelism, that so many words—a par- 
liciple with a noun governed by it, and 
both with their articics, shoutd inter- 
vene between the ariicle and the con- 
junction under consideration ¢ and may 
they not, thus placed, produce a dis- 
tinction wiich wouid ot exist if they 
were absent? Tins appears to be the 
case to us; and we ihink it will so ap- 
pear to ali, wio will suffer their preju- 
daices to stand neuter. 

From p. 49. Mr. B sets off upon a 
laboured attempt, to demonstrate the 
difficulty of finding examples circum- 
stanced as the rule of Mr. 5. requires. 
This is evidently done to prepare his 
reader for the paucity of the examples 
which he is about te bring in opposivion 
to this rule. But afier all we defy Mr. 
Blunt to prove, that the difficulty lies 
more on one side than the other; and 
the very candid manner in which Mr. 
Wordsworth has brought forward many 
arguments hostile to his general con- 
clusion, would induce a person of equal 
candour to give him credit for having 
brought forward all that occurred to 
him in his researches, This piece o! 
finesse, therefore, will do no honour to 
the moral character of the person who 
has had recourse to it. Butthe reader 
will much underrate the forces of our 
Greek champion, if he imagines that 
Mr. Blunt has no instances to produce 
in favour of his own cause. He bas 
two: and whence do these ¢wa Come: 
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Why; truly, from A/r. Wordsworth 
himself. pp. 57. & seq, 
1 is ag r c 

Tpe fiestinstance is 1. Tim. y. 21. 
which Mr. Sharp’s rule requires to be 
understood of one person, but which, 
oo Mr. Wordsworth admits and states 
(pp. 51, 52s) is understood by Chrysos- 
ion, | 
swo. Mr. Wordsworth has offered some 
considerations to account for this fact, 
and the parallel instances, amounting to 
twenty-six, in which the expression 
o bs46 ua: wyoiog OF WS Other forms are 
uscd of one pe rson, afford tous couside- 


rable evidence, that the original Copies 


of the above-mentioned Commentators 
were different from the present text; 
and that difference Mr. Wordsworth 
supposes CO COUSISL in the want of the 
word “HUCbOY. Now, 1 so happens, AS 
Mr. Wordsworth might have added, 
that this word is omitted by the Aicx- 
andrian MS.and, a prima mana, by the 
Clermont MS. and by several ovhers, as 
Wetstcin on the place has neticed., 
Perhaps the omission in the first M15.* 


» © 


portance, because the Alex.odrian MS. 
aviees with the edition to which the 
readings of Chrysostom are referred, 
But how so? Mr. Blunt will say: the 
Aicxandrian MS. in the Go-pels does, 
itis ue, represent the Byzantine edi. 
tion; but, as Michaelis from Griesbach 
informs us, in the Epistles of St) Paul, 
itrepiesents the Alexandrian or Eeyp- 
uan, (Marsh’s Michachs, Vol. II. p. 
77.) Be it so, adut did not Ortven 
lollow this last edition? and does net 
Wetstein, speaking of Chrysostom, in 
express words ; sayv—TZvatu etiam V 
f. usus est eodem atgue Orizenes ? 
Prol. p. 72. Sensler’s edition, p. 191, 
Lhe two other commentators give us 
no trouble ; for they, as usual, follow 
their master. 

The next example is from Justin 
Martyr, which Mr. Blunt quotes far. 
aady trom Mr. Wordsworth, (p. 60.) 
In the latter author it stands thus— 
Ex cvometes tov llajpeg Tov chwr nek OFF 
ov Oov, xak Tov CwTypES yud@y lyrou 
Xwirren, vee WVEVLNTOS. Ap. 1. p. lol. 
" See the fac simile of this MS. by Woide. 
S.we are told, candidly admits that he 


9c wp es + . 1 . e - 
'as Miz LAnOCh aS ta the reading iD this place, 


Oecumenius and Theophylact, of 
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§79  Ashton's edition, (p. 122.) In 
Trirlby’s it is p. 89. Mr. Blunt sup- 
poses that the omission of zov betore 
mieymatos produces a contradiction to 
M: Sharp's rule. Here is evidently 
ad mention, not of two persons, but 
of the three persons of the Trinity ; 
Inthe same manner as afew pages for- 
ward, (96. Vhirlby,) where the arucle 
is added before the tbird person But 
without having recourse to the suppo- 
sition, that the article may have been 
omitted, in the first instance, through 
the negligence of a transcriber not at- 
lending to the sense, we much ques. 
tion, notwithstanding the advantage 
which our critic bas taken of what ap- 
pears to us ah Incorrect statement ot 
Mr. Sbarp, whether wevux cot boy with 
Ohe or two articies, Or Hobe. be not 
equivocal, and may hot stand, either for 
an appellative or a proper name 3 and, 
Indeed, udess this be a proper name, 
the EHoiy Spirit has no proper namie at 
all. Proper names and piurels, it will 
be remembcred, are Mr. Siarp’s ex- 
cepuions.t (kem., p. 6.) 

With a triumph, quite sufficient 
for the achievements of these two 
borrowed examples, the third letter 
ends. 

In the guo’a of mottos assiened to 
the fourth letter, we find John xvii. 3. 
vhich both here and in other places 
is exultingly produced as favouring 
the Ant- Trinitarian cause. The note 
of Wetstein on the place will shew 
our author, that he has fallen into the 
trap which his “aglish criticism laid 
for his Socinian prejudices. In this 
letter Mr. Blunt addresses himself to 
examine the texts proposed by Mr, 
Sharp to be translated in a manner 
corroborative of the divinity of Christ 
The first is Eph. v. 5. The numbers 
15 and 16 in Mr. Wordsworth’s co}- 
lection, may, as our author contends, 
be simply an argument froma unity o! 
dominion. But the decisive evidence 
afforded by the Pseudo-Athanasius. 
by Jerom, by Chrysostom, by Cyril, 
and others, (numbers 2, 8, 12, 17, 

+ This solution is confirmed by an exactls 
parallel passage in the Epistle of the Church 
of Smyrna, concerning the martyrdom of 
Polyearp.—lizs X pics ued? cudcla tw Sew xa: 
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&c.) that the divinity of Christ was 
inferred from the supposition, that 
only a single person is spoken of in 
this text, is not to be evaded by the 
rhetoric or logic of Gregory Blunt, 
Esq. 2 Thess.i. 12. must stand or fall 
With the general hypothesis ; ; for his- 
toricai evidence is sinieers: on either 
side. |! Lim. v. 21], and 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
Mi. Elunt leaves as he found them. 
‘To the host of testimonies produced 
in favour of that translation of Tit. i. 
15, which gives the title of the “ Great 
God’? to our Saviour, our author op- 
poses nothing but the most visionary 
reasoniig, and the most eratultous as- 
ertions. Ifat any text, it is at this 
is we make our stand ; and scrupte 
not to consider it as established in just 
and unalienable possession of the sense 
ascribed to it by the rule of Mr. 
Sharp, and the historical evidence of 
Mr. Wordsworth. On the two re- 
maining examples, 2 Pet. i. 1. and 
Jude 4. we find nothing of imper- 
tance, except the assertion, In the 
truc spirit of a baffled assailant, that 
the testimony of two hundred fathers 
zs of novalue,(p. 102) Inthe course 
ai this discussion Mr. Blunt has offer- 
ed several forms, which bcing more 
precise and unequivocal than those 
used by the sacred writers, he con- 
yecturcs would have been used by 
them, had they wished their meaning 
not io be mistaken. But the fallacy 
ofthis reasoning is evident from the 
consideration, that a phrase may re- 
celve accessions of precision ad infi- 
aitum 3; and, perhaps, our author would 
not have been satished, even if the 
ee had expressed their mean- 
ines With all the form, detail, and 
purdictwarity of a Jeral instrument. 
Letter the fitth begins With a cap- 
tious complaint against Mr. Words. 
worth, for filline no less than ten 
pages with parallel expressions from 
the fuchers, the exclusive application 
of which is determined only by thie 
contest. (109;) as ify when the gram- 
m .cical construction was the thing ia 
Gispute, such application could, or 
ournt to be determined by any other 
methed. The remainder of the letter 
is occupied by some instructions con- 


cerning the fathers, particularly 
tended for the benefit of Mr. W dey 
worth ; but of which neither he, no, 
the rest of Mr. Blunt’s readers, woujg 
have felt the loss, had they been ey. 
tirely omitted. We shall only op, 
serve On this subject, that when the 
fathers enjoyed an extravagant autho. 
rity, some apology might be made for 
those, who. like Dailie, endeavoured 
todepresé them as much too low. By 
the questionable excuse of such a temp. 
tation can hardly be pleaded for thei}, 
liberality of the moderns towards q 
class of men, who in most, especially 
in moral, qualifications were far supe. 
rior to their accusers. 

We are arrived, at length, to the 
stxth and last Jetter, which contains, 
what is the main object of the whole 
publication, a direct attack, with the 
usual weapons of Socinianism, upoi 
the divinity of our blessed Lord. We 
have only time to remark, that the 
application of the term God to Chris: 
conceded, but with groundless quiii- 
fications, by Mr. Blunt; the circum 
stance that this application 1s 7ncider- 
tal, observed lhkewise by Mr. Blunt; 
and his observation of the scrupulous 
abstinence, inthe firimitive Christians, 


from the most distant set Sg to 10 


fatry, are as subversive of his system 
as many of the most powerful argu- 
ments produced by the Trinitarians. 
This letter ends in a style so heteio- 
eeneous from that »xhibited in all the 
preceding pages, that we know no: 
how to account for the dissimilarity 
on any other supposition, than thatthe 
author has availed himself either o: 
the assistance of a friend, or of tle 
privilege of iis assumed character. 
We have an ap pendix yet to en 

counter, before we quit this rough 
and turbid sea. It contains a “ Tabic 
of Evidences of the Divinity of Moses,’ 
intended as a parallel to the & Table 
of Evidences of Christ’s Divinity,” 
subjoined to Mr. Sharp’s work by the 
editor of the last edition. We hardly 
entertain so low an opinion of Mt 
Bluart’s intellecutal faculties, as to pee 
suade ourselves, that he seriously be 
lieves the one to be parallel to os 
other. What! is the Hebrew Leg's 
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ever, in a formal description of 
his nature, said to be with God and 
God? Is he ever called tHE Son of 
God? Did he ever, when accused of 
making himself equal with God, vin- 
dicate the infere ence? We forbear to 
proceed. The strongest Instances pro- 
duced in favour of the invented claim 


lator 


of Moses, will not bear the breath of 


the slightest discussion. Ix. vil. l. and 
‘y. 16. are brought forward; and the 
y prefixed to the word DWsK (noi 


an: is represented, though fainuy, 
as equivalent — to the expressions in 
Phil. it. 6. “in the form of Gea.” 


See Taylors Concordance on the sense 


of this prefix, for a full confutation of 
the fictidous and unnatural meaning 
Deut. xxix. 6. is 
Blunt 


here ascribed to tt. 
next quoted. But does Mr. 
now of no various readings on this 
verse, inthe Hebrew, orin the Sept. 
MSS.? or is not the meaning obvious, 
even according to the present! The 
last instance Which we shall meution 
is that. in which Moses is supposed to 
of religious adoration. 
My xi. 8. xil 27. xxx. le. If Mr. 
Riupt will turn to the word “ in 
faylor’s Concordance, and to the 
word oporevvew ID Schleusner’s Lexi- 
con, he wil find, that ciw7d 
love was frequently intended by either 
word. And here we shall close our 
particular examination of a work, in 
which we could have wished to have 
seen the author’s zeal accompanicd 
with knowledge,and employed in a good 
cause.* 

Some general observations, however, 
which have sucgested themselves tous 
inthe course of our perusal of this pub- 
lication, appear to be too important 
‘0 be omitted. It forms some 
sumption to the discredit of what we 
take the Itberty to call the Soci. 
an cause, our at. 
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be the object 


respect 


Dre. 
pre 


botwithstandiny 
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‘tor’s disavowal of the name, that 
* It is acommon sophism with Mr. Blunt 
yoke transubistantiation and the divinity of 
Wist uve er. “he reason is obvious, One 

uirther advanced than he, and rejecting re- 
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when persons of this persuasion un- 
dertake an attack upon the principles 
of orthodoxy, they never dare, either 
to represent - object of attack In Its 
true nature; or to encounter it in its 
strung posit ons. The whole cause is 
misrepresented, and its chief argu- 
ments are neglected. The general 
character likewise of their arzumenta- 


tion resembles that which depends 
lor success upon the passions, the 
pride, the prejudices, or the igno- 


rance of those towhomit is address- 
ed. We are bid to appal ourselves 
with the idea that one who appeared 
on earth as man, and conversed fami- 
liarly with us, is God as well as man; 
and to turn a deaf ear to all subse. 
quent reasoning upon the subject, ex- 
cept such as is calculated to confirm 
the previous impressions of sense and 
preiucice. Upon this identical prin- 
ciple we might be required to believe, 
that the sun, moon, and other hea. 
venly bodics, are of no greater mag- 
nitude than they appear to the visual 


organ. Experience, common sense, 
very appearance, might be urged to 


conirm the opinion, The applica- 
tion of mathematics, calculation, and 
observation, In parallel instances - 
known decepuon, to correct the erro 
of the senses, might be stigmatized as 
artificial reasoning, as metaphysical 
distinction, as the introduction of mys- 
tery, and the contrivance of philoso- 
pher- Let those who are called 
Socintans, or whatsoever name besides 
better pleaseth them, prove that their 
reasoning powers upon this subject are 
employed in any other, or a more ra. 
tional, way.* 

It has been the practice with these 
persons of late, and Mr. Blunt has 
joined them, to exult in the increase 
of the number of those who are in the 
same sentiments. If they would have 

* We pass by Mr. Blunt’s abuse of creeds, 
&e. the necessity of which was created by 

ich as himseif; and they were gradually 
enlarged i) propor tion to thatnecessitv. The 
diviecey of Christ, therefore, found its way 
into the pub! lic creeds, not as the belicf ot 
it, but as the attacks upon it, increased. 
Mr Blunt tabours with uncommon zeal to 
mmend the Unitarian Tracts ; we think, 
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376 Review of Paley’s 
‘he candour to reflect upon the simul. 
taneous progress of profligacy and 
atheism, and at least admit the pos- 
Sibiilty that the cuuse of both might be 
the same, avy remaining spark of in- 
ecnuousness would convince them, 
that they have little, or very question- 
abie yround of triumph. The case 
here suzgested, not only appears to 
us to be probable, but we believe it to 
e the real oiie. 

Upon the whole, we consider the 
attack upon the theory of Mr. Sharp, 
Which we have just reviewed, not only 
as leaving that theory 1 almost entire 
possession of its primitive strength ; 
but, by the force, labour, and ability 
exerted to destroy it, as adding to it 
a kind and degree of confirmation, 
which it might not have derived from 
direct and positive evidence alone. 
This result of the exertions of our 
pseudonymous letter-writer, So con- 
trary to hisintention and his confident 
expectations, will scarcely, we appre- 
hend, invite him to come into open day, 
and claim the honour ef his acileve- 
ment. There is reason to fear, there- 
fere, lest so illustrious a deed should 
want an author; and the «use be com- 
pelled to wrap it up tin the same unsat- 
isfactory obscurity, as she used inte 
cording exploit of a more 
substantial description : 


another 


Pressa est insignis gloria facti, 
nee jactavit vulnere quisqguam, 
In our next number we will give, 
from the .dfostolic Fathers, a collec- 
tion of instances which confirm the 
rule of Mr. Granville Sharp. 
XCVIN. Paley’s N 


(Couchidcd from p. 24 


Wec sese 


tural Theol oy 
We have hitherto followed the learn- 
ed author of this work In a very Inte- 
resting detail of tacts and observations, 
which he has made for the purpose of 
tab! ishing contrivance and desten in 
the vartous appearances of the natural 
world. waite as we concelve, Suc- 
cesstully a ccomplished this object, Dr. 
Pauley seat in his twenty-third 
and isilowing chapters to draw, from 
remises, some Important con- 
s respecting the being and at- 
tributes of God. 
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Natural Theology 


He begins with the . 


[ June, 


afford “ of the personality of the Dej. 
ty,’ as distinguished from whatis Some. 
times called nature, sometimes a prin. 
ciple, terms which seem to be jp. 
tended to express an efficacy, but to 
exclude a personal agent. In oppo. 
sition to every thing of this kind, 
Dr. Paley contends, that the marks oj 
desien, which are every where appa- 
rent in nature, plainly prove, that the 
great first cause of all things is apy 
intelligent and indepencent personal 
agent; because contrivance and design 
imply consciousness and thought, and 
these capacities constitute personality, 
(p. 439.) ) 

In saline the proof of this im- 
portant point, the learned author firs: 
shews that the w7verse itself, or any 
part of it, cannot be the Deity,inasmuch 
as whatever includes marks of design, 
whatever, In its constitution, testifies 
contrivance, necessarily carries us toa 
pree xisting contriver: which considera. 
tion also evinces, that the present sys. 
tem of the universe cannot have been 
eternal; for the contriver must have 
existed 7” fore the contrivance. Here, 
therefore, we ought to rest; bere the 
common sense of mankind has, in fact 
because It agrees with that 
all cases 1s the foundation 
of their knowledge, the undeviating 
course of their experience. (p. 446.) 

The force, however, of this reason 
ing, es Dr. Paley next observes, 1s 
sometimes attempted to be evaded by 
the Introduction of mere ames; as, 
when organized bodies are said to owe 
their production to “a Jaw or laws ol 
nature,’ or when the order of the unl 
verse is referred to * mechanism.’ 
But “a Jaw pre-supposes an agent 
for it is only the mode according 
which an agent procee ds: it implies 
a power, for it is the order accords 
to which that power acts : without this 
agent, without this power, which are 
both distinct from itself, the law does 
pothing—is nothing.” 

“What has been said concerning 
law holds true of mechanism. Me 
chanism is not itself power: mecha: 
nism, without power, can do noching 
The intervention and disposition of 
second causes. fall under the same ob- 
servation.” Neither the one nor the 
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ther excuse the necessity of an agent 


jistinct from both. (p. 447.) 

Upon similar grounds, Dr. Paley 
shews the absurdity of assigning any 
* principle” or ‘* process” as the 

cause of the phenomena of nature. 
An intelligent, contriving mind is stl 
required to account for ¢heir existence. 

The internal molds’’ of Buffon are 
next considered, and proved to be when 
examined, nothing buta name with- 
out signification ; unintelligible, if not 
self contradictory: at the best, differ- 
ing nothing from the “essential forms” 
of the Greek philosophy. (p. 459.) 

Thesystem of * appetencies,” which 
was brought forward by Dr. Darwin, 
is then explained and confuted. It 
is sufficient to say of this and other 
similar schemes, thatthey lab: uv under 
atotal defect of evidence. The ana- 
logies which are relied upon for their 
support, are unauthenticated by cesti 
mony; and in theory they are open to 
unanswerabie objections. (p. 463.) 

“Upon the whole.” adds the jearned au- 
thor, at the conclusion of this chapter, ‘* af- 
ter all the struggles of a reluctant philosophy, 
the necessary resort is toa Deity The marks 
of desivn are too strong to be got over De- 
sign must have hada de signer; that designer 
must have been a person; that person is 
God.” (p 473 ) 

The next chapter contains a brief 
view of “the natural Attributes of the 
Deity.” In a few preliminary remarks 
upon this subject, one sentiment oc- 
curs with which we can by no means 
arree, 

* The contemplation of a nature so exalt- 
ed as that of God,” Dr. Paley observes, 
“however surely we arrive at the proef of 
itsexistence, overwhelms our faculties. The 

mind teels its power sink under the subject. 
One consequence of which is, that from pain- 
ful abstraction the thou; chts seek rehef in 
sensible im Ages ; from whence may be de- 
duced the anc} ent, and almost universal, pro- 
Pesity to idolatrous substitutions : thev are 
the resources of a labouring imagination.’ 


(p. 474.) 

We consider this account of the 
origin of idolatry as utterly unfounded, 
ond as according neither with that of 
profane or sacred history. We are 
especially assured by the latter, that 
idolatrous institutions owe their exist- 
ence, not so much to the weakness of 
human intellect, as to the de pravity of 

Christ. Observ. No 138. 


the heart ; not so much to an exces- 
sive solicitude to discover the true 
God, as to an indisposition to retain 
him in their knowledge, though his 
eternal power and Godhead were evi- 
dently manifested by the visible works 
of creation and providence. Igno- 
rance, superstition, and idolatry follows 
ed upon this moral corruption of man- 
kind, as is expressly asserted by the 
Apostie Paul * Because that when 

*they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God, but became vain in their ima- 
gyinations, and their foolish hearts were 
darkened.” Hence it was, that they 
worshipped and served the creature 
more than the creator, in all the various 
forms of heathen idolatry. 

Concerning the natural attributes of 
the Deity, Dr. Paiey observes, that by 
the terms *“* omnipotence and omni- 
science,” which express our concep- 
lions of these attributes, we merely 
ascribe to the Supreme Being, power 
and knowledge, greater beyond all 
compurison than any which we ex- 
perience either in ourselves or In 
other visible agents ; greater also than 
any which we can want in the Being 
on whom we depend, and in a degree 
to which we are not authorized by our 
own observation or knowledge to as- 
sign any limits whatsoever The de- 
gree of knowledge and power, requi- 
site for the formation of created nature, 
cannot, with respect to us, be distin- 
eruished from infinite. (p. 476.) 

The divine * Omuipotence” stands 
also, in natural theology, upon this 
foundation. In every part and place of 
the universe, with which we are ac- 
quainted, we perceive the exertion of 
a power, which we believe, mediately 
or immediately, to proceed from the 
Deity. He, therefore, who thus up- 
holds all things, may be said to be 
every where present.” (p.478.) The re- 


* We think that Dr. Paley in this place 
conceces far too much to Hume. Dr Patev 
sets no bounds to the eternity of the existence 
of the Deity; why then she uld he affect to 
modify the doctrine of his infinity of power 
and knowledge, and of his u bi iquity ? Infinity 
of power is, at least, as intelligible as infinity 
of duration. Ifthe self existence and etern- 
ty of the De itv be fair inferences, as we be- 


lieve they are, from Br. Vatey’s premises ; 
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maining natural attributes of the Dei- 
ty. which are sufficiently evident from 
the preceding argument, are his eter- 
nity ; self-existence ; necessary, that 
is demonstrable existence ; and spiri- 
tuality. (p. 480 ) 

The twenty-fifth chapter considers 
“the Unity of the Deity ;” the proof 
of which is stated to be the uniformity 
of plan observable in the universe, 
The universe itself is a system; cach 
part either depending upon other parts 
by some common law of motion, or 
by the presence of some common sub- 
stance. In our own globe the case is 
clearer; the same order of things at- 
tends us wherever we go, and what- 
ever department of nature we examine. 

In the next chapter the Goodness 
of the Deity’? is treated at considerable 
length. The proof of it is made to 
rest upon the two following proposi- 
tions: the first is, that In a vast plurali- 
ty of instances, in which contrivance is 
perceived, the destyn is beneficial ; the 
second, that the Deity bas super-added 
fileasure to animal sensations, beyond 
what was necessary for any other pur- 
pose, or when the purpose might have 
bee: effected by the operation of pain. 
(p. 488 ) 

The first of these positions is illus- 
trated in a variety of instances of animal 
enjoyment, from the lowest to the 
highest rank of sensitive existence, and 
in the several staves of the same life. 
It is, however, allowed, that pain and 
privations exist, and to a degree, which, 
collectively, would be very great, if they 
were compared with any other thing 
than the mass of animal fruition. For 
the application, therefore, of his propo- 
sition to that mixed state of things 
which these exceptions induce, Dr. 
Paley conceives two rules to be neces- 
sarv, and both, he thinks, are just. 
The one is, that we regard those effects 
alone which are accompanied with 





does it not follow, of course, that the Deity 
is infinite in all his attributes ? The term ine 
fisite, when applied to power, must, how- 
ever, be understood not to extend to things in 
themselves impossible, such as that two and 
two should make seven, or that a thing should 
both be and net be at the same time. It is 
also said of God in the seriptures, that he 
‘cannot hie.” 


| J Une, 


proofs of intention; the other, thy 
when we cannot resolve all appearance, 
into benevolence of design, we mak, 
the few give place to the many, tig 
little to the great; that we take oy, 
judgment trom a large and decide) 
prepondcrancy, if there be one. ‘The 
two cases which appear to have the 
most difficulty in them, as forming the 
most of the appearance of exception ig 
the representation here given, are those 
of venomous animals, and of animals 
preying upon one another. (p. 502) 
These properties of animals, whereyey 
they are found, must be referred to de. 
sign; because there is In all cases of 
the first, and in most cases of the 
second, an express and distinct organi. 
zation provided for the production of 
them. We cannot, therefore, avoid 
the difficuity by saying, that the effect 
was not intended. The only question 
open to us is, whether it be ultimately 
evil. From the confessed and felt im 
perfection of our knowledge, Dr. Pai; 
contends, that we ought to presume 
that there may be consequences of this 
economy which are hidden from us 
and that from the benevolence whici 
pervades the general designs of nature, 
we ought also to presume, that these 
consequences, if they could enter into 
our calculation, would turn the balance 
on the favourable side. With respect 
to the system of destruction amongst 
animals, itis particularly considered oy 
the learned author, as holding: an ex. 
press relation to the system of fecund: 
ty ; that they are, in fact, parts of one 
compensatory scheme. ‘The case 0 
vcbomous animals 1s stated to be not 
only of inferior consequence to that a 
prey, but, amongst other consider 
tions, to be in some degree also includ: 
ed under it.* 

The second proposition as to the 
super-addition of /deasure to animal 
sensations, is proved by the single 1 


* Although we have given a vieW of the 
reasoning which Dr. Paley employs to obviate 
the above difficulties, we are by no means 
satisfied of its legitimacy. Conclusions draw? 
from speculations respecting general const 
quences must always be attended with uncer 
tainty; but to assume them as the basis : 
important truths, is to open a door, as We con 
ceive, for the most dangerous errors. 
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stance of the act of eating. (p. 518.) It 
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lution can be given of the moral evils 


‘salso observed, that the argumentholds prevalent in the world, which does not 


ecu lly as to all, or as to three, at least, resolve them primarily and chiefly into 


of the other senses. The necessary 
purposes of hearing might have been 
ayswered without har mony ; of smell, 
without fragrance; of vision, without 
beauty. Inall these cases, a studious 
benevolence Is manifest on the part of 


Pthe creator. 


The subject “ofthe Origin of Evil” 
is next considered by the learned au. 
thor, (p. 527): of this he observes, that 
no universal solution has hitherto been 


ciscovercd. Atter stating: the metapliy- 


i sicalanswers to this most intricate ques. 
‘tion, wiz. those which arise from the 
‘consideration of general rules, and of 
jinieness ot What Is resolvable into it, 
Dy. Paley proceeds to offer some ob- 
servations olf a more limited, but more 
dcierminate Kind. These chiefly res- 
wet bodily pain, disease, and Geath ; 
he ailevlattons and uses of which are 
stated with all the force and ing 
of which they are capable. “he evils 


of civil life are more easliy and 
clullly disposed of; because 


ae iv truth of much less mag 


enuity 


satis 
they 
nitude 


than paysical evils, and also because 
they result’ not only from the constitu- 
tion wf our mature, but from a part of 


that Cousutution which no one 
wish to see altered. 

All the evils which mankind, 
naividually or colectively consi 


would 


either 
dered, 


MCasiOhn to One another, are, according 


to Dr. Paley, to be resolved in 


‘ani 


thout having recourse to any 
tuitous malignity in the huma 


to the 


macter of man as a free agent; 


balive 
n Cone 


iuuon ? " (p. 548.) This is, however, 
aschtiment which we conceive to be 


as contradictory to fact and exper 
iS It is io the dic tutes of revelatio 


lence, 
n, and 


to those articles of religion which Dr, 


P icy has repeatedly subscribed.* 


The 


abioegea reasoning of the learned 


aiior has Only served to strene 


0 


* 7 
in the same spirit Dr. Paley ob 


: 47,) “that even the bad quali 
Dan] ve 
“ sind have an origin in their good 
Vu C 

annot but lame ‘nt, that such per 
UNscriptural sentiments ae 


ar lv ; 
countenance from an author of 
pt tation, 


rthen 


ur condition, that no satisfactory SO- 


serves, 
ties of 
ones 

nicious 
receive 


r. Palcy’s 


an originally corrupt and depraved 
nature. 

Another question with which Natu- 
ral Theology has ever been pressed, 
viz. * Why, under the regency of a 
supreme and benevolent will, should 
there be in the world so much as there 
is of the appearance of chance,”’ Is very 
ably and, for the most part, satisfacto- 
rily answered. (p. 549.) 

The learned author proceeds in the 
last place to state his opinion, that the 
most reasonable of all the views under 
Which human tife has ever been con- 
sidered, is that which regards it asa 
State of probation. (p. 561. 


“It is not,” he observes, “a state of un- 
mixed happiness, or of happiness simply 5 tt 
is Not a State of designed misery, Or of Nusery 
simply ; itis not a state of retribution 5 itis 
not a state of punishment : it suits with none 
of these suppositions; it accor ans m uch better 
with the idea of ts be We a CONGILION C aicu- 
lated for the production, exercise, and im- 
provement of moral qualiuies with a view toa 
future state, in which these qualhties, after 
being so produced, exercised, and improved, 
may, by anew and more favouring constitution 
of things, receive their reward or. become 
their own.” (p. 562.) 

In these sentiments we coincide 
with Dr. Paley; we admit also that 
there is no situation in which a rational 
being is placed, from that of the best 
instructed Christian down to the condl- 
tion of the rudest barbarian, which af- 
fords not room for moral agency; for 
the acquisition, exercise, and displuy 
of voluntary qualities good and bad. 
(p. 564.) Bunt when the reverend 
author asserts, that a West Indian 
slave, who amidst his wrongs, retains 
his benevolence, is amongst the fore- 
most of human candidates for the re- 
wards of virtue, we conceive that he 
mistakes altogether the ground of such 
rewards, This is not only in general 
to ascribe to man merit in the sischt of 
God, but even to those who inay be 
utterly void of any regard to his will: 
a principle as unfounded in tcason as 
it is opposed to the whole tenour of 
revelation ; a principle which we must 
consider as one of the strong holds of 
the enemies of Christianity. Another 
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sentiment, which immediately after- 
wards occurs, is equally dangerous: 
Dr. Paley seems to consider it as a 
point of but little importance, whether 
men are placed ina country which pos- 
sesses or is destitute of the light of 
Christianity; that it may be agreeable 
to the variety which the wisdom of the 
Deity has appointed in the moral econo- 
my of mankind, that different countries 
should be placed in different states of 
pronation ; and that our ultimate, or 
our mosi permanent happiness, will 
depend, not upon the temporary condl- 
tion into which we are cast, but upon 
our behaviour in it. This may be 
partly true; but does it thence follow, 
that the knowledge of Christianity is a 
matter of indifference ; or that the ad- 
vantages arising from it may be made 
the subject of a cold ms metaphysical 
calculation of chances? The commu, 

nication of this unspeakable gift of 
God must surely be regarded, by all 
who have felt its efficacy, as consti- 
tuting a vast and essential difference, 
both as to profit and loss, as to happt- 
ness and misery, in the mora! condition 
of mankind. 

The chapter concludes with some 
sensible observations concerning the 
advantages of the mixed state of hap- 
piness and misery in which we are 
placed, for the exercise of fusstve 
virtues; and of the degree of happi- 
ness which we usually enjoy in this 
life, as suited to a state of trial and 
probation for a future world. 

We are far trom wishing to dimi- 
hish the evidence which the learned 
author has brought forward in this 
chapter concerning the goodness of 
the Deity, though his assertion, that 
what is benevolence at all must in him 
be infinite benevolence, by reason of 
the infinite, that is to say, the incalcu- 
lably great number of objects upon 
which it is exercised, might, as we con- 
ceive, by a change of terms, as easily 
be made to prove the infinite malevo- 
lence of the Deity. But we consider 
this part of the work as materially 
defective. The goodness of God is 
the only moral attribute which is ap- 
—_% by Dr. Paley to be ma- 
nifest, from the appearances. of the 
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natural world. No observation occys 
as to the indications suggested by Ny 
tural Theology, concerning the hojj. 
ness or justice of the Deity ; nothin. 
of those tendencies o! virtue to pro. 
duce happiness, and of vice to pro. 
duce misery, which are $0 judiciously 
collected and so unanswerably ep. 
forced by Bishop Buuer, and analo. 
gically applied as proofs that the 
world 1s not now in the state In whic} 
it originally proceeded from the hangs 
of the Creator, but that it is evidently 
in a state of degradation and ruin. 
that the Creator is a moral governg, 
and will ultimately rectify the disor. 

ders of the present world; and thy 
the Christian plan of redempties, by 
atonement and grace, is support 
end confirmed by the dictates of 1; 
tural réligion. Something of this king 
we had a right to expect in the wor 
before us; but upon all these pois 
Dr. Paley is wholly silent ; a silence 
which cannot, in the present instanc 

be attributed to inadvertence. Dos 
then Natural Theology properly ii 
clude only what is to be coilecte! 
concerning God, from organic and ne 
terial nature?’ We conceive not. Vi 
apprehend that the degree of natui 
and moral evil which plainly exists1 
the world, however ingentously ¢ 
may be extenuated and explained, i 
a sufficient proof, that we are I! 
corrupt and depraved state, and cc 
sequently obnoxious to the displeasu" 





















































of a Being whose holiness, or, 
least, whose regard to virtue may (im ¢ 
easily traced by an attentive observa ' 
of his moral government; and ¢ 
under these circumstances, our busi 5 
ness Is not merely to trust his benesom © 
lence, however clearly displayed; Pr 
also to Inquire concerning the mecjige W 
of avoiding the effects of his pi CC 
tive justice In a future world, vote It 
the manifest Indications of it in tog 
It is on this account, that much as“ ” 
if 


admire a great part of this interesting 
work, as exhibiting acollection of vert 
striking facts and decisive argumel! 
for the existence of an all-wise, powé! 
ful, and Leneficent Creator, we canbe 
but express our apprehensions, 
the concluding chapters will, in ma"! 
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cases, be highly prejudicial tothe cause 
of true religion. ‘loo many, it Is to 
pe feared, pleased by the splendid de- 
of facts and illustrations which 
the work affords, and convinced, by 
the able use which is made of them, 
of the being, and partially of the at- 
wibutes Of God, and meeting with 
nothing of religious docirine to offend 
‘hem, will take credit to themselves 
for the possession of all which Is es- 
sential in religion, and thus fatally de- 
ecive themselves in this most impor- 
ent concern. Against such a delu- 
on we would earnestiy caution our 
The belief of the existence 
a small step towards 

t knowl of him, which ts con. 
Sted with salvation. Asit facilitates, 
however, the belief of the fundamen- 
«larticles of revelation, it is undoubt- 
importance ; we 


tall 


si 
readers. 
aaa is but 


7 


edre 


Pedy of and 
: have pe hesitatlon in pronounclag the 
work of Dr. Paley to be in this view 
sath foodie and decisive. The con- 
‘Juding) chapter, after some excellent 
Jrervations upon the advantages of 
an habitual consideration of the be- 
ing and attributes of the Deity, is di- 
ected to this object, and particularly 
‘othe foree with which the anterior 
f of these truths of Natural The- 
bears upon that grand point, 
P which gives impertance to allthe rest ; 
he resurrection of the dead. 

We cannot close review wit h- 
Pout adverting to an observation of Dr, 
Ps in the dedicauion to the Bishop 


great 


BP ucile 


! 
(3 rer 
' 0 
AUS 


wae 


our 


Po Durham, which seems to imply, 


pthat his present statement of the 
dences of natural theology, to- 
vether with his former publications, 


containing the evidences of revealed 
religion, and an account of the duties 
Which result from both, constitute a 
compleie system ot Christian divinity. 
If this be the meaning of the learned 
autuor, we think it necessary to guard 
our readers against such a supposi- 
We wish not to derogate from 
the acknowledged importance of the 
subjects which have occupied the at- 
fenton of Dr. Paley, or from the abi- 
lity with which he has in general 
treated them; but we think it ne- 
cessary to remark, that, according to 


tion. 
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our views of religion, the doctrines of 
Chrisuanity form one most important 
branch of it: and many of these, 
though fundamental in their nature, 
have been wholly neg by the 
Reverend Avchdeaton, Let it, how- 
ever, be observed, that in valn do we 
prove the belpe and attributes of God, 
and equally in vain do we prove 


lected 


Christianity to be true, and even acd 
the delineation of the moral duties 
which result from it,* unless we so 


corrupuion and guilt of 
man, the danger to which he Is con- 
sequently exposed, and also the un- 
speakable mercy of Godthrough Jesus 
Christ, as to humble the pride of the 
human beart; and to awaken a feeling 
of liveiy gratitude for our redemption : 
for it is, in fact, throuch the medium 
of the affections thus excited and ex- 
ercised, and thus alone, that men are 
induced cordially to e upon a 
course of moral and religious practice. 
It would be unjust to conclude our 
review without remarking, that the 
work before is eminently distin- 
guished by the acuteness and preci- 
sion of its arguments ; the happy per- 
Spic Sully of its language,t und the 
uncommon ‘acy of the scientific 
information which it exhibits. f 


represent the 


ster 
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the Annual P ise institute 0. himn in the l lile 


versity of Cambridge. By Joun Scoir, B. 





* Even as a delineation of moral duties, we 
conceive Dr. Paley’s * principles of meral and 
political philosophy * to fall far short of Chris- 
tian morality, which is, in other words, Chris- 
tian holiness. But when we consider the 
vague and mischievous prine:pie on which he 
labours to found his system of morals, a prin- 
ciple difiering only in name from thatof Hume , 
and calculated to reduce “virtue to a mere 
computation of consequences,” we must re- 
gard the advantages derived from that work 
as atleast very problematical, 

¢ Dr Paley has, perhaps, mentioned the 
Deity rather too familiarly as a contriver on 
some occasions, 

¢ Dr. Paley ought to have made a more dis- 
tinct acknowledgment than he has done of his 
obligations to * The Religious Philosopher.” 
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sentiment, which immediately after- 
wards occurs, is equally dangerous: 
Dr. Paley seems to consider it as a 
point of but little importance, whether 
men are placed ina country which pos- 
sesses or is destitute of the light of 
Christianity ; that it may be agreeable 
to the variety which the wisdom of the 
Deity has appointed in the moral econo- 
my of mankind, that different countries 
should be placed in different states of 
pronation ; and that our ultimate, or 
our most permanent happiness, will 
depend, not upon the temporary condi- 
tion into which we are cast, but upon 
our behaviour in tt. This may be 
partly true; but does it thence follow, 
that the knowledge of Christianity is a 
mutter of indifference ; or that the ad- 
vantages arising from it may be made 
the subject of a cold on metaphysical 
calculation of chances? The commu. 
nication of this wigs gift of 
God must surely be regarded, by all 
who have felt its efficacy, as consti- 
tuting a vast and essential difference, 
both as to profit and loss, as to happi- 
ness and misery, in the mora! condition 
of mankind. 

The chapter concludes with some 
sensible observations concerning the 
advantages of the mixed state of hap- 
piness and misery in which we are 
placed, for the exercise of fusstve 
virtues; and of the degree of happi- 
ness which we usually enjoy in this 
life, as suited to a state of trial and 
probation for a future world. 

We are far from wishing to dimi- 
nish the evidence which the learned 
author has brought forward in this 
Chapter concerning the goodness of 
the Deity, though his assertion, that 
what is benevolence at all must in him 
be infinite benevelence, by reason of 
the infinite, that is to say, the incalcu- 
lably great number of objects upon 
which it is exercised, might, as we con- 
ceive, by a change of terms, as easily 
be made to prove the Infinite malevo- 
lence of the Deity. But we consider 
this part of the work as materially 
defective. The goodness of God Its 
the only moral attribute which is ap- 
prehended by Dr. Paley to be ma- 
nifest, from the appearances. of th 
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natural world. No observation occu; 
as to the indications suggested by Na. 
tural Theology, concerning the holj. 
ness or justice of the Deity ; nothing 
of those tendencies of viriue to Dio. 
duce happiness, and of vice to pro. 
duce misery, which are so judiciously 
collected and so unanswerably ep. 
forced by Bishop Buuer, and analo. 
gically applied as proe@ts that the 
world 1s not now in the state in which 
it originally proceeded from the hands 
of the Creator, but that it is evidently 
in a state of degradation and ruins 
that the Creator 1s a moral governor, 
and will ultimately rectify the disor. 
ders of the present world; and thy 
the Christian plan of redemption, by 
atonement and grace, is supporte 
end confirmed by the dictates of 1. 
tural religion. Something of this kin 
had a right to expect in the work 
before us; but upon all these poin 
Dr. Paley is wholly silent; a silence 
which cannot, in the present instance, 
be attributed to inadvertence. Doe 
then Natural Theology properly ii 
clude only what is to be collected 
concerning God, from organic and ny 
terial nature? We conceive not. We 
apprehend that the degree of natu: 
and moral evil which plainly exists! 
the world, however san oie | 
may be extenuated and explained, | 
a sufficient proof, that we are in! 
corrupt and depraved state, and co 
sequently obnoxious to the displeasur 
of a Being whose holiness, or, 
least, whose regard to virtue may / 
easily traced by an attentive observ: 
of his moral government; and 
under these circumstances, our bu! 
ness is not merely to trust his benet? 
lence, however clearly displayed; \ 
also to inquire concerning the mei 
of avoiding the effects of his put 
tive justice in a future world, fro 
the manifest indications of it in th 
It is on this account, that much as" 
admire a great part of this interest! 
work, as exhibiting acollection of ve! 
striking facts and decisive argumel: 
for the existence of an all-wise, powe’ 
ful, and beneficent Creator, we canb® 
but express our apprehensions, th: 
the concluding chapters will, in ms 
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cases, be highly prejudicial tothe cause 
of true religion. ‘Loo many, It is to 
be feared, pleased by the splendid de- 
tall of facts and illustrations which 
the work affords, and convinced, by 
she able use Which is made of them, 
of the being, and partially of the at- 
tributes of God, and meeting with 
nothing of religious docirine to offend 
them, will take credit to themselves 
for the possession of all which is es- 
sential in religion, and thus fatally de- 
ceive themselves in this most impor- 
rant concern. Against such a delu- 
we would earnestly caution our 
readers. The belief of the existence 
ef God is but a small step towards 
that knowledge of him, which is con. 
nected with salvation. As it facthtates, 
however, the belief of the fundamen- 
ral articles of revelation, it is undoubt- 
edly of great Importance; and we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
work of Der. Paley to be in this view 
satisfactory and decisive. The con- 
-luding chapter, after some excellent 
observations upon the advantages of 
an habitual consideration of the be- 
ing and attributes of the Deity, is di- 
rected to this object, and particularly 
tothe force with which the anterior 
belief of these truths of Natural The- 
aogy upon that grand point, 
Which gives impertance to alithe rest; 
the resurrection of the dead. 
We cannot close our review 
out adverting to an observation of Dr, 
Ps in the dedication to the Bishop 
of Durham, which seems to imply, 
present statement of the 
evidences of matural theology, to- 
rether with his former publications, 
containing the evidences of revealed 
religion, and an account of the duties 
Which result from both, constitute a 
compleie system ot Christian divinity. 
If this be the meaning of the learned 
autuor, we think it necessary to guard 
our readers against such a supposi- 
tion. We wish not to derogate from 
the acknowledged importance of the 
subjects which have occupied the at- 
tention of Dr. Paley, or trom the abi- 
lity with which he has in general 
‘reated them; but we think it ne- 
cessary to remark, that, according to 
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bears 


with- 


that his 
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our views of religion, the doctrines of 
Chrisuanity form one most important 
branch of it: and many ot these, 
though fundamental in their nature, 
have been wholly neglected by the 
Reverend Archdeacon. Let it, how- 
ever, be observed, that in vain do we 
prove the being and attributes of God, 
and equally in vain do we prove 
Christianity to be true, and even add 
the delineation of the moral duties 
which result from it,* unless we so 
represent the corrupuon and guilt of 
man, the danger to which he Is con- 
sequently exposed, and also the un- 
speakable mercy ot Godthrough Jesus 
Christ, as to humble the pride of the 
human beart; and to awaken a feeling 
of lively gratitude for our redemption : 
for it is, in fact, through the medium 
of the affections thus excited and ex- 
ercised, and thus alone, that men are 
induced cordially to enter upon a 
course of moral and religious practice. 
It would be unjust to conclude our 
review without remarking, that the 
work before us 1s eminently distin- 
guished by the acuteness and pvreci- 
sion of its arguments; the happy per- 
spiculty of its language,t and the 
uncommon of the scientulic 
information which it exhibits. t 
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* Even as a delineation of moral duties, we 
concetve Dr. Paley’s “ principles of moral and 
political philosophy” to fall far short of Chris- 
tian morality, which is, tn other words, Chris- 
tian holiness. But when we consider the 
vague and mischievous princ-ple on which he 
labours to found his systein of morals, a prin- 
ciple differing only in name from thatof Hume, 
and calculated to reduce ** virtue to a mere 
computation of consequences,” we must re- 
gard the advantages derived from that work 
as atleast very problematical, 

+ Dr Paley has, perhaps, mentioned the 
Deity rather too familiarly as a contriver on 
some occasions, 

Dr. Paley ought to have made a more dis- 
tinct acknowledgment than he has done of his 
obligations to “The Keligious Philosopher.” 
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A. of Magdalen College; Master of the 
Grammar School, and Lecturer in the High 
Church of Kingston-upon-Hull, &c. 8vo. pp. 
8Y. Price 2s, Hatchard. 1803. 


THE cause of religion has long been 
ably supported by many learned works 
on the external evidences of Christi- 
anity : we observe, with pleasure, 
that of late years, the internal prools 
of its divine origin have also attracted 
considerable attention. ‘hese con- 
stitute an argument of great weight, 
and probably of more extensive in- 
flueuce than that which arises from 
the former: it lies in less compass, 
and does not require an extensive read- 
ing in him to whom itis addressed: it 
is more accessible, and therelore bet- 
ter suited to produce conviction in the 
bulk of mankind. This important 
subject, Mr. Scott, though a very 
young author, must be considered as 
having well understood. The tract 
which he has produced upon it 1s cal- 
culated to be highly useful, and we 
therefore hope, that it will have an ex- 
tensive circulation. 

The points on which Mr. Scott 
crounds the internal evidence of Chris- 
llanity, are, the character which the 
Christian Religion ascribes to the Di- 
vine Being, the kind of religious wor- 
ship which it requires, the piety which 
it breathes, the benevolence which it 
incu!cates, and the agreement with 
fact in its doctrine of human depravity. 

The author then proceeds to consi- 
der some more fieculiar points of the 
Christian system; such as the scheme 
of mediation, and the doctrines of jus- 
tification, and of divine assistance. By 
some readers it may, perhaps, be 
thought, that these peculiariues of the 
Christian system, though essential parts 
of it, should rather have been maintain- 
ed to be consistent with a religion of 
divine appointment, than brought for- 
ward as furnishing in themse!ves evi- 
dences of its divine origin. On fairly 
weighing, however, what Mr. Scott 
has advanced in his essay, we conceive 
it will be allowed, that though the evi- 
dence arising from these topics be not 
equally simple and striking with that 
drawn from the first mentioned points, 
Vct it serves to shew, when contrasted 
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with the deficiencies or absurdities of 
other schemes of religion, how admj. 
rably christianity is adi pted to the ob. 
vious condition of nian ; a circumstance 
which affords an additional argument 
for the truth of Christianity, 

In what christlanity teaches relative 
toa future state, Mir. Scoit points out 
some strong marks of its divine origin, 
Atter remarking that “the seripvural 
accounts of heavenly bliss are peiteciy 
foreign from every idea otf the sensusl. 
ist, and as much superior to the appre. 
hension of a philosupher who looks for 
happiness in physical or merely specu- 
lative science, as moral excelience and 
beauty is [are] superior to excellence 
and beauty of aby other kind;” he 
asks, “whence had the men of Galilee 
this wisdom and tnese exalted concep- 
tions’? Itis worthy of notice likewise, 
that * the state of misery’? which Chris. 
tlanity reveals, ** is not, like that of Me- 
homer, to be the portion of infidels only 
who reject the reiigion, but of ali, 
whether professed Christians or not, 
who are net good men,.”? * This,” as 
our autnor observes, **is worthy of God, 
according to the best notions we are 
able to form of his attributes. But 
here 1s no consulting of human passions, 
no accommodation to corrupt propen- 
sities.’ (p. 67.) 

The Character which Christianity 
fends to form, unquestionably affords 
another striking proof of its authent. 
city. Mr. Scott, in considering this 
head, has shewn the marked superiot!- 
ty of the morali‘y cf the Gosfrel over 
the ethics of the best heathen writers. 

In the succeeding chapter, the enu- 
meration of internal evidences is 
brought to a close, by some short re- 
marks on cach of the following proml- 
nent circumstances in the Christian 
religion; namely, the peculiarity of its 
object; its complete detachment {rom 
all schemes of worldly frolicy 5 the 
firactical tendency of all its parts; 1s 
humbling tendency; its freedom trom 
all accommodation to the corrupt tasté 
and vicious passions of mankind; the 
harmony of the sacred writers among 
themselves, and of the several parts © 
Christianity with each other; and lastly: 
the completeness of Christianity, in 4! 
fording us all neediul info,mation cu 
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1303. | Review of Findlay’s Divine Inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures. 


cerning the nature of God and of man, 
our duty. our danger, and our remedy. 

The conciusion of the essay consists 
af chree pats: the first, is a serious 
exhortation to those who are not well 
acy.nlisned in the Christian faith, to 
es vyine its evidences * with that seri- 
ou-aess which the importance of the 
subject deman ds;”’ the second, points 
out che duty of making ourselves ac. 
nainted “ the real natureand design 
of Christianity, a duty to which it Is to 
he feared manv, who call themselves 
Christians, stand in @reat need of being 
excited; in the third part, the author 
endesvours to convince his readers, 
that their duty 1s not completed by ac- 
qu intine themselves with the nature of 
thisdivine reliwion. “If a just under- 
of ia segr arin is linportant 
add necessary, It is? as he observes 
eas ameans to a leo end. The 
> hopes 


st nding 


pomt of MD porilance 1s, tuat oO 
be practicaliy built upon its promises, 
aid our tempers, dispositions, and 
judgments formed, and our conde uct 
ding to its rules.’ 

this well written 
to Christian families. ‘Phe 
reasoulie Contained in it may be easily 
oy hended. It is, orem e, well 
ada pied t to guard young minds against 
the influence of those publications, by 
which infidel writers are labourine to 
exterminate the belief of Christianity. 


res a ued, accor 
We recommend 


discourse 


The Divine Inspiration of the Fewis? 
Scriptures or Old Testament asserted by St 
Pai, 2 Tim. tit. 16. and Dr Geddes’s Rea- 
cons against this Sense of his Words examin- 
ed? By Ropert Finptay, D. D Professor 
of Theology in the University of Glasgow, 
London, Cadell, 1803 8vo. pp. Xv. and 104. 


fis first proposals of Dr. Geddes, re- 
specting his translation of the Bible, 
had the effect of an imposition upon 
‘ie minds of many, who were thereby 
induced to patronize a work, which, 
when they were undeceived, they re- 
probated as, in its tendency, utterly 
sioversive of religion. The author 
>us represents himselfas oun 
cl thisnumber ; and in the present work 
undertakes to vindicate one important 
text of Scripture from the profane per- 
Version of the infidel commentator. 


now be fore 
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Dr. Geddes contends, that 2 Tim. iil. 
16. should be translated —* Every scrip- 
ture, or writing, which is inspired by 
God, is also profitable for doctrine, 
&e.’’ “Phe latitude allowed by this 
translation would remove one formida- 
ble objection to the Doctor's scheme, 
and sufficiently comport with his des- 
perate and unsparing excisions of in. 
spired Scripture. It will, however, be 
thought by all who are acquainted with 
the character of this critic, that his 
pains were much misemployed in en- 
deavouring to relieve himself of a diffi. 
culty, by the slow and doubtful process 
of a new transiation of a hostile text, 
or indeed, by giving any reason at all 
for his opinion; since the opinions of 
Dr. Geddes, in common with those of 
other infidels, lie at a depth which 
reason cannot reach, and are secure in 
the inaccessible obscurity of intuitive 
hercefition and fecling, 

Dr. bindlay repels the attack upon 
the anthentucity of the copulative xas 
from its absence in all the ancient ver- 
sions except the Ethiopic, by proving 
the laxity with which these versions 
were made, and the want of evidence 
that even in their translauon of the 
passave in question, they did not under- 
stand the Apostle as he has generally 
been understood, The professor pro. 
duces other arguments for the particle ; 
but what he principallv appeals to, and 


with justice, is the evidence of the 
MSS.; all of which declare for the 


eenuineness of the conjunction, with 
the exception only of a single Barber- 
inian MS.; a MS. in a collection not of 
the highest authority. The Greek 
ommentators, Vheodoret, Chryscstom, 
Gicumenius, and Theophylact give 
their decisive testimony in favour of 
this reading. The next objection is 
founded on the want of the definitive 
article before yeagy: but without relying 
upon the ambiguous nature of this ar- 
cument, there are two parallel passages 
which prove, beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, that yerdn, without the 
article, may refer restrictively to the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament: those 
passages are, 2 Pet. i. 20, 2l,and Jose- 
phi Ant. Lilt, c.i.§ 7. It is only ne. 
cessary to add, for the purpose of com- 


pleting the defence of Dr. Mindiay, 
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thatthe preceding context seems almost 
necessarily to require, that this passage 
of the Epistle to Timothy should be 
understood of the Old Testament, the 
divine inspiration of which it expressly 
declares. The only question made by 
commentators till the time of Dr. 
Geddes was, whether the New Testa- 
ment was not likewise to be understood. 
But there is no danger of our adversa- 
rics availing themselves of this inter- 
pretation. 

At pp. 86—91, Dr. Findlay has 
pointed ovt a misinterpretation of St. 
Auvustine, in Bishop Watson’s Apolo- 
ey for the Bible, p. 50, which that can. 
did prelate will, we doubt not, take the 
earliest opportunity of rectifying. 

We should feel little disposition to 
introduce again to our readers the name 
of Dr. Geddes, were it not to notice, 
among many others which we think 
we have observed. one fagrant instance 
of plagiarismin that author. In order 
to discredit the relation which Moses 
gives of the passage of the Red Sca, 
he produres three varallel facts: the 
first related by Josephus of Aicxander’s 
army, the second by Livy of the capture 
of New Carthage by Scipio,* the third 
by Burnetof the preservation of Holland 
by means of atide. See Critical Re- 
marks, first note on Ex. xiv. pp. 225— 
227. Now iif the reader will turn to 
the Scholia of Rosenmiuiler on the Old 
Testament, Lx. xiv. 20, be will find all 
these three unacknowledged quotations, 
with some others, alluded to or trans- 
cribed at length. 

* The inanity of the argument from paral- 
lels defective in the nrain point, has been expos- 
edon a former oecasion, when the Critical 
Remarks of Dr. Geddes were reviewed. To 
weaken the argument still further, it may be 
observed, that Scipio, according to Livy, was 
an arrantimpostor. See Hist. |. xxvi. § 19, 
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We have thought it the more requi- 
site to remark this derogatory circum. 
stance, because the services which Dr. 
Geddes has rendered to impiety, have 
procured him many extravagant admi. 
rers among the enemies of our faith. 
One particularly, assuming the name 
of “a man of letters,”t in a publication 
devoted to the advancement of irre}}. 
gion (Monthly Mag. for Nov. 1802. pp. 
325, 326,) very pathetically laments, 
that no act of grateful remembrance, 
like that paid to the seventy Greek 
translators of the Hebrew Bible, should 
mark the departure of Geddes. Some 
extravagance of affection may be ex. 
cused in persons under such high ob. 
lizations. 

“ Daphnin ad astra feremus: amavit nos 
quoque Daplinis.” 


The apotheosis of the Doctor is the 
reward of his services; and _ his ser. 
vices ave the best apology for his apo- 
theosis. But, in sober truth, one is 
grieved to find writers advanced to 
eminence, chiefly under favour of their 
hostility to religion, for learning and 
abilities, which, ifemployed in the op- 
posite cause, would be eclipsed by 
those which are superior, or lost in 
the crowd of those which are equal. 


t+ It is no part of our intention to pull to 
pieces the rhapsody of this man of letters. 
It is Azs opinion, we suppose ; because, as 
he says, it is the popular one, ‘ that the Mo- 
saic system or doctrine does not inculcate the 
idea of a future state.” There are difficul- 
ties inthe question, which this writer seems 
as little to understand, as he is competent to 
resolve. We refer him, for something on tlhe 
opposite side, to a Dissertation revised, a) 
proved, and entarged by Michaclis, being 
the substance of part of his Lectures on the 
Old Testament, digested by one of his pt: 
pils. See his Syntag. Comment, Pars i. Pp 
S0—120. A. D. 1759. 


REVIEW GF REVIEWS, &c. &e. 


To the F.litor of the Christian Observer. 
Arrer having read the Anu-jacobin 
teview for the month of April, the 
apology which its editor had offered 
in the preceding number for the very 
reprehensible article noticed in the 
Christian Observer for February, re- 
curred forcibly to my mind ; and I 
turned to the last page, forthe pur- 


pose of ascertaining whether the ed: 
tor were not again attacked by the 
complaint, which occasioned the ad- 
mission of the libel on the Church of 
England, which has given so much 
offence ; for there seems to be such 4 
correspondence between some sentr 
ments broached in the number for 
April and that libel, that I was afralé 
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lest the conductor, who has (it seems) 
no coadjutor whom he can safely (rust 
with the management of the work in 
his absence, should again be incapa- 
citated tor literary exeruon. 
My reason for this” apprehension 
will be found in the critique on Mr. 
Archdeacon Law’s Charge to the Cler- 
ey of the Diocese of Rochester.—An- 
 -Jacobin Review for April last, p. 
 430ee432. In the citations made from 
this charge, itis asserted of the thirty- 
yine articiesy 1n contradiction to the 
declaration prefixed to them, 
that they «re merely * articles of 
peace.” ‘The archdeacon then refers 
to a(supposed) * diversity of opinion”? 
among the reformers, as accounting 


exp ress 


for that ambizuity in the articles, the 


which he attempts to 
prove. But as the articles were drawn 
up and published for the express pur. 
pose of “ avoiding diversities of opi- 
nions, and for the stablishing of cun- 
gent touching true religion ;”’ the foun- 
ders of our church must have greatly 
erred, if they could have supposed 
that ambiguous articles would have 
produced the desired effect. Wiil 
the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers allow, 
that the introduction of ambiguity into 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
would conduce te the * avoiding of di. 
yersities of opinions. and the. stablish- 
ing of consent touching true’’ loyalty ! 

In the next sentence * the conten. 
der for justification by faith alone,” 
Who is said to * shelter himeeil’’ un- 
der the eleventh article, (and, happily; 
it affords him a perfect shelter) is de- 
sired to * extend his search to the arti- 
cle” on good works; as though there 
were some Inconsistency between the 
eleventh article and the twelfth, in 
_ Which “ »ood works are termed the 
 datural, nay, the necessary effects of a 
true and lively faith.” But the twelfth 
article is not surely to be considered 
- asan explanation of the eleventh; but 
ras treating on another subject, con- 
nected with the former as effect with 
its Cause, yet distinct from it. 

The only consequence, Mr. Editor, 
which appears to me likely to result 
irom this paragraph of Dr. Law’s 
charge, is the depression of the credit 
Christ. Observ. No. 18. 


a) 
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due to the article, and a disruption of 
those obligations, which subscription to 
them lays on the clergy. The follow- 
ing paragraph places our reformers 
and their articles on still lower ground ; 
for we are there told, that in explain- 
ing the articles, “recourse’’ is to be 
had “to the controversies that were 
subsisting at the period whena rule of 
faith was agreed upon; that ‘ the 
minds of men were, at that tine, 
much employed upon some abstruse 
and mysterious matters, little tending, 
perhaps, to edification ;” and that “mu- 
tual concessions were boih demanded 
and complied with.”” Now what is 
the inference intended to be drawn 
from these observations. (observaiions 
which appear to me to be wholly des- 
titute of historical evidence), but that 
the minds of the compilers of our ar. 
ticles were warped by controversy ; 
and that the articles themselves have, 
of consequence, received a tincture of 
error from the unsettled and jarring 
opinions of those who drew them up.* 
Yet every clergyman subscvibes, wi/- 
linzly and ex animo, * that he acknow- 
lecveth all andevery the articles, con- 
tained, &c. being in number thirty- 
nine, besides the ratification, to be 
agreeable to the word of God.” 

I cannot help observing, that the 
remedy which Dr. Law proposes for 
the relief of tender consciences, will 
produce an effect diametrically con- 
trary to that which he intends ; for 
the very mode of expression, “ arti- 
cles of peace,’’ seems to mean (if it 
means any thing) that the articles 
ought Nor to be understood in their 
natural and obvious, 1. e. in their * lit- 
eral and grammatical sense.” If I 
am mistaken in this, let the true sense 
of the phrase be clearly ascertained. 
Besides this, the phrase itself is a dag- 
ger plunged into the very throat of his 
cause: for, if every subscriber Is at 
liberty to understand the articles ina 

* « Whosoever shall affirm, that any of 
the nine and thirty articles are in any part su- 
perstitious and erroneous, or such as he may 
not, with a goofl conscience, subscribe unto, 
Jet him be excommunicated ipso facto, &e.” 
Can. v. But affirmations and insinuations 
differ from each other, as a swore from slow 
poison. 
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sense that coincides with his own pri- 
vate theological sentiments ; and, by 
necessary consequence, different sub- 
scribers will understand them in dif- 
ferent senses, they unavoidably be- 
come, not ‘articles of peace,’’ but of 
strife and contention: and this remark 
is justified by the history of the pre- 
sent day. 

Does it appear to any unprejudiced 
person, that either Mr. Archdeacon 
Law, or his encomiasts the Anti-ja- 
cobin Reviewers, who have styled his 
sentiments “zmanly and correct,’ do 
cordially approve our doctrinal art- 
cles, or that they take them in “their 
literal and grammatical sense ?’ If the 
pillars on which our episcopacy Is 
built, were assaulted or sapped atter 


the same manner, in which the basis of 
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Sec. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

We have been requested by a eam 
to publish the following queries, with a view 
19 ascertain, whether the lower classes of 
people in this kingdom are properly furnished 
with Bibles, viz—1. Can the poor in your 
neighbourhood generally read ?—-2 To what 
extent are they furnished with the Holy Scrip- 
tures? Should it appear that the distribution 
of the Scriptures has been, as is stspected, 
extremely partial, Jittle doubt can be enter- 
tained that the benevolence of the public will 
contrive some adequate expedient for reme- 
dving so great an evil Private communica- 
tions with real signatures may be left with 
the publisher of this work 

A new edition greatly improved of Mr. 
Granville Sharne’s excellent work on the 
Greek article is in the press, and will speedi- 
ly be pubtished. 

A new edition of Mr. Astle’s work on the 
Orvizin of Writing, will soon be published, 
much augmented anc improved. 

A Translati on of Froissart’s Chronicle, by 
Mir. Johnes, 1. P. for Cardiganslire, is print- 
ing at that gentleman’s seat at Hafod 

An Enelish Liatesseron, ov a Digest of the 
Four Gospels into one regular narrative, from 
the Greek, lately arranged by Professor 
White, of Oxford, will soon appear, with his- 
torical and explanatory notes, by the Rev. Mr. 

Varner. A Latin edition has been already 
published ; chiefly compiles from the trans. 
lation of Castalio. 

An ifccount of Voyages made in the Southern 
Qeoun Was heen writte ‘n by Captain Burney, 

: Will soon appear. 
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our established creed is undermined | 
how loud would the Anti-jacobin Re. 
viewers be in their complaints of Me. 
thodism, Semi-methodism, and Vike 
high crimes and misdemeanors ! I cap, 
not, Mr. Editor, conceal my convictiop, 
that these gentlemen are hostile to the 
doctrines of the articles in their presep:| 
form,as they are enjoined to be taken, 
and, | believe, that very few candi 
persons will pronounce me uncharity. 
ble ior the suspicion [ entertain cy». 
cerning them. Surely it would »./ 
more “ manly and correct” nobly 
stand forward and avow, ‘I dislike 
such and such sentiments containe 
in the creed of the Church of Englanj 
and therefore am constrained to | 
in a very essential point, a dissent f 
from it.” PHILO-HONESTAS, 





AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


S Ce 


Mr. Grant, a lieutenant in the navy, has! 
the press the Narrative of a Voyage of Dis 
very, Which will Contain a ps articular “descrip. 
tion of the new passage north of Van De 
man’s land, and other interesting matter, 

The Chancellor’s Prizes at Oxford bir 
been adjudged tothe Rev Daniel Wilson,} 
A. of St. Edmund’s-Hall, for the English Es 
say on Common Sense; and to Mr. Phil: 
Shuttleworth, of New College, for the La 
Verses on Byzantium. An additional priz 
this year has been obtained by Mr. Regini 
Heber, of Brasen-nose College, for a copy! 
English Verses, the subject Palestine. 

Mr. Kirwan has furnished the follow 
Prognostics of the Weather. When the ba» 
meter falls, and the hvgrometer rises, rain 
announced: when the barometer rises, # 

the hygrometer falls, we may expect i 
weather, if farther changes do not appear i 
these agg rie as sometimes there su 
denly do If both the barometer and hyg" 
meter fall, windy weather will probably fi 
low, particularly if the barometer falls mut 
below its natural height. In the morning tle 
hverometer is generally hiche r than at novi 
by reason of the difference of temperature; 
but if it stand lower at noon than the diffe 
rence of temperature will account for, | 
prognosticates fair weather ; on the contrat 
if at noon it be higher than it stood in tit 
morning, rain may be expected, 

The same philosopher has laid down t 
following Prognostics of change in the Baro 
ter. Observe it at seven o’clock in the m 

ing, and afterwards at nine and at ten. re 

emuin ‘steady, its next motion will probab 
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be downwards : oo. —— 
“0 val of time, the probability is that it will 


intel ar aa oe “tly ; 
but if it rise within that in- 


sink still lower ; 


4 greater fall are equal. Ovserve it again at 


SI caf = one, and again at three; if it remain unmov- 
ViCtion Bed it is probable that it will rise; but if it 
€ to the} have fallen, the probabilities of a farther rise 


presen: | te or fall are equal 
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FRANCE. 
Astronomers for a long time suspected 
was an error inthe measurement of a 


= there Bese : SS 
e meridian, effected in 1736 in 


ms degree of th 





IN Cop. Japland, by Maupertius, Lemonier, Outhier, 
uld hep mgand Celsius. M. Swanberg, and three other 
PP vedish astronomers, have lately measured a 
obly uf Fi egy and found it to 57,209 toises, which 
Cislike P| ll 196 toises less than by the French mea- 
Ntalney Mesure. This agrees with other circumstances, 
ngland Mand proves that the figure of the earth is not 
to be 
< List OF NEW 





“o rHEOLOGY. 

a . new transiation of Paschal’s Thoughts 
| + Mon Religion, and other important Subjects. 
eT. which are added Memoirs of his Life and 
GWritings With a portrait. 7s. boards. 


» Gant , : 
Vy sas | A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, 







uf Dist the 27th ot March, 1803, at the consecration 
desery. Fof the Right Reverend George Pelham Bishop 
Van De Fof Bristol. By John Garnett, M. A_ Is. 6d. 

tter, + A Dissertation concerning the writer of the 
rch hare #¥Fourth Gospel, tending to,shew that John the 
Alson, b *FApostle and John the Evangelist were ditle- 


sapenke rent Persons. By the Rev. James M’Cono- 
Phil: Deechie. Svo. Ss 

he Li 9 practical Discourses. By the Reverend 
al pre as Pickard Warner, 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Regint. De A Vindication of the Protestant Dissenters 
4 COP)" from the Charges of the Reverend ‘Thomas 
Shobinson, in a Pamphlet entitled, “A Sert- 
bous Call to a constant attendance on the stated 
paScrvices ofthe Church of England. By a Dis- 
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Ses, i Se §=Sermons on various Subjects. By John 
ect |i! REC rose, AM. Curate of St. Margaret Pattens, 
pper’ Bee Lecturer of St Olave, Southwark, and Chap- 
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: lain to the Right Honourable Countess Dow- 
Beicer Mexborough. 8vo 8s. 
A Course of Advice to all Church Refor- 
me ation-mongers, cantaining Strictures on two 
recent Publications. &vo. 


at noo, The Churchman’s Remembrancer; being 
peratures 4 Collection of scarce and valuable ‘Treatises, 
he dite in Defence of the truly primitive Doctrines 
for, . and Discipline of the Established Church. 8vo. 
ontrat) The good effects of sincere aud constant 


d in tS Praver, exemplified in the History of the Bob- 
son Family. 12mo. 

‘B A vindication of Scriptural Unitarianism 
veaphusitl 420d some other primitive Christian Doctrines, 
e ae © °° Reply to Vindex’s Examination of an A p- 
n. ee i peal to the Scciety of Friends, 8vo. 3s, 
mre bar! s he Advantages of Female Friendly Soct- 
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so also if it fall within that 


terval, the probabilities ofa greater rise or of 
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so irregular as it was believed to be after the 
first measurement. M_ Mechain set out from 
Paris, April 26, for Spain, where he will mea- 
sure a triangle of 93,000 toises, terminating at 
the Balearic isles; and which will complete 
the great and important measure of the meri- 
dian, which has been for some years carrying 
Into execution by Mechain and Delamere. 
RUSSIA. 

Dr. Buttaz, known for his treatise on Phos- 
phorus, has been commissioned by the Empe- 
ror to travel through Russia, for ‘he purpose 
of extending the Vaccine Inoculation. The 
Emperor has presented him with a gratuity 
of 1200 roubles, and a considerable sum for 
travelling expenses. After staving several 
weeks at Moscow, Dr Buttaz proceeded to 
visit the principal towns in the South of 
Russia, with the intention of afterwards visit- 
ing the other governments of the empire. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


etics considered ; a Sermon preached No- 

vember 11, 1802. By the Rev. John Lowe, 

M. A. 8vo. ; 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Gazetteer of Scotland, containing a 
Description of the Counties, Gities, &c. with 
an Account of the Political Constitution, of 
the state of Agriculture, Population, Natural 
History, Seats of the Nobility, &c. with a 
Map. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

lravels in the United States of America 
in 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802. By J. 
Davis. Svo. 8s. boards. 

A History of the Wars which arose out of 
the French Revolution, from their eommence- 
ment in 1792, until the peace of 1802. To 
Which is prefixed, a Review of the Causes 
and early Progress of the French Revolution, 
By Alexander Stephens, Esq. ‘lwo large vo- 
lumes, medium 4tv. illustrated with Maps. 
#,5. 13s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Mathematical and Mechani- 
cal Inventions for Chimney-sweeping ; with 2 
Disquisition on the different Forms of Chim- 
neys, and shewing how to cure smoky ones. 
By George Orr, Esq. 1s. 

A plain Discourse on the Causes, Symp- 
toms, Nature, and Cure of the Epidemical 
IDisease, termed Influenza, By Jolin Herd- 
man, M. D. 2s. 

Remurks on the late war in St. Domingo, 
with Observations on the relative situation of 
Jamaica; and other interesting subjects. By 
Colonel Chalmers. 2s 6d. 

Considerations on the Laws of Honour, oc- 
casioned by a late melancholy event. Ly a 
Military Gentleman. Is. 

The British Essayist, containing the Spec- 
tator, Tatler, and Guardian, the Kambler, 
Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, Idler, Mfir- 
ror, Lounger, and Observer. With Prefaces 
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Mistorical and Biographical. By Alexander 
t- 
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Chalmers, A.M. Forty-five volumes, royal 
eighteens, with portraits £9. boards. 

A Series of Views, in or near the park of 
Weston Underwood, accompanied with De- 
scriptions, and a Sketch of the Life of Cow- 
per Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
4io. 16s. 

Asiatic Researches, or Transactions of the 
Society instituted in Bengal for inqui:ing into 
the History and Antiquities, &c. of Asia. Vo- 
lume VIL. 4to. £1 4s 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Address to Lord Grenville, w behalf of 
the inferior beneficed Clergy. 1s. 

Beneficence, or Verses addressed tothe Pa- 
trons of the Society tor bettering the Condi- 
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tion of the Poor. By Thomas Alston Wap. 
ren, B.D. 2s. 6d 

Scenes of Youth, or Rural Recollections. 
with other poems. By Witham Holloway, 
With cuts 8v 4s 

Essays on the Population of Ireland, and 
on the Characters of the Irish ; by a member 
of the last Irish Parliament 2s. 

Annals of Public Economy, comprehending: 
Statistics, or whatever relates to Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industry, Foreign Literature, 
Manners, including Public Amusements, and 
to History, on general Policy Collected by 
Henry Redhead Yorke, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 19s, 
boards, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Abstract of the Report of the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, on the 11th of 
May, '803., 

For the last two years the society has been 

desirous to introduce true Christianity into 

those countries in which Popery has hitherto 
prevailed ; and as the most effectual means 
seemed to be the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, they resolved to apply a part of their 
funds to this object. The directors, there- 
fore, resolved on the publication of the New 

Testament, accompanied by an Essay on its 

Divine authority, and some smaller pieces in 

the French and Italian Languages ; and these 

are now in circulation in France, and will 
shortly be so in Italy. How great the ne- 
cessity of publishing the Scriptures was in 
those countries, appears from the difficulty 

Which was found in procuring a single copy of 

them at Paris, as weil as from copious infor- 

mation which has been received upon the 
subject.* Information has also been obtained, 
which proves the extent to which the Serp- 
tures and Protestant writings may be circu- 
luted. At Besancon, in the south, and at Ar- 
ras, in the north, where, till lately, no Protes- 
tants were to be found, applications for Pro- 
testant ministers and churches have been 
made, and signed by 12,000 persons at the 
former place, and nearly as many at the lat- 
ter; and although many churches have alrea- 
dy been given to the Protestants, 90U congre- 
gations are still destitute both of churches 
and pastors. Even in Belgium, the same dis- 
position appears. An attempt bas been made 
by the Society to establish a Protestant church 
at Paris, which they hope will be productive 
of benciicial effects 

We have already anticipated in our last 
number, the intelligence contained in the re- 
port before us as faras it respects the mission 
to Oraheite. The settlement on that island 
appears likely to be useful in supplying New 

South Wales with provisions, and the fre- 

quent intercourse with that colony will proba- 


* see Christian Observer, Vol. 1. p. 748. 











bly promote the security of the Missionaries.+ 
Two young men, natives of Otaheite, are now 
in this country. They have been placed for 
their education in a Moravian school in York. 
shire, and have given pleasing proofs of their 
improvement. 

The Directors next give an account of the 
missions in Africa, At Cape Town, the Mis 
sionary Manenberg has been employed in 
preaching to the Christians in that town, and 
in instructing the heathens, and has been in- 
strumental in converting many of the latter, 
At Srellenbosch, the Missionary Bekkar has 
opened a school for the native children, about 
thirty of whom are instructed ; he 1s also em. 
ployed in instructing the adult Hottentots, 
several of whom have embraced Christianity. 
The Missionary Bastian Tromp, on first going 
to Waggon- Masver’s Valley, met with much op- 
position, and the settlers complained of him 
to General Dundas: but he being convinced 
of the groundlessness of their charges, gave 
the mission his support and protection. Mr 
Tromp labours among the Hottentots, Bosche- 
men, and slaves from Mozambique ‘The Mis 
sionary Kircherer is settled at Zak River. 30 
miles from the Cape; and the Missionary 
Vanderlingen, at Graaf Reinet, where a piece 
of ground has been givento the Society byte 
Commissioner Maynter. The Missionaty 
Anderson has been employed for two years 
in preaching to the heathens at Riet Fountam, 
on the western coast, in the latitude of twer- 
tv-nine degrees south, near the Great Orange 
River. ‘These people behaved kindly to Mi. 
Anderson, and shew a great anxiety to be in- 
structed in the knowledge of Christianity. 
‘Two commissioners appointed to survey and 
report the state of the colony, had visited this 
station, and expressed to government thet 
persuasion that missions would prove a most 


a 





ft An indirect intimation is given in this 
part of the report, that it would be of acvait- 
tage to the cause of humanity and religion, if 
Great Britain were to possess itself of Ole 
heite and the contiguous islands. 
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owerful means of civilizing the natives and 
tranquillizing the colony. The Missionary 
Verster is employed at Aodesand and is vici- 
nity. A Mozambique slave, who was con- 
yerted at that place, has expressed a desire to 
beemployed as a Missionary. Being thought 
to have strong intellectual powers, he has been 
redeemed from slavery and placed under the 
care of the Missionary Society at the Cape, 
that he may be prepared for undeitaking 
a mission to Mozambique. Dr Vander- 
kem:p and Mr. Reud continue wu cir labours at 
digoa Bay, on the eastern coust, at which 
place, with the approbation and under the 
patronage of Governor Dundas, a settlement 
of the converted natives had been begun, 
and was bkely, notwithstanding the hostility 
vt some neighbouring tribes, to be permanent. 
ty esiablished. ‘wo hundred natives con- 
stantly attend divine worslup, and their at- 
tention is serious. Great pains are also taken 
inivstructing the children = “the Mission So- 
ciety at the Cape of Good HT ipe are stated to 
be very zealous in pursuing the objects of 
their instituuon. Two more Missionaries 
are about to depart from Holland for that 
place. 

Missions have been attempted in New- 
foundland, at Quebec, and at New Carlisle in 
‘the Bay of Chaleur, but they are as yet in 
theirinfancy. ‘To the island of Ceyéon, a mis- 
ion isabout to be undertaken by Mr. Ringel- 
taube. Eight Missionaries are preparing in 
this country, some for France and India, and 
one tothe Jews; and in the seminary at Kot- 
terdam are several who are training for simi- 
Jar services * 





* We think it right to remark in this place, 
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The Directors conclude with expressing 
their persuasion, that, the most beneficial ef- 
fects will result trom the increasing concern 
for the conversion of the heathen, which up- 
pears «among Chiistians of every name, 





The Clergy Residence Bill has passed the 
Heuse of Lords with some amendments. 


Yesterday the anniversary meeting of the 
chanmty children ofthe dfierent parish schools 
took place, as usual, in the cathedral of st. 
Paul, which was fitted up for their reception. 
A sermon was preached upon the occasion by 


the Rev. Robert Gray, D D. and Rector of 


Cracke, im the Bishopric of Durham. The 
gentlemen of the choir sung Ze Deum, the 
Coronation Anthem, and several pieces of sa- 
cred music, in the chorus of which they were 
joined by the voices of the children,who were 
upwards of seven thousand in number; the 
appearance of this ceremony was as usual, 
grand and striking The Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor, many of the nobility, aud 
bishops, attended upon this occasion, aud the 
body of the cathedral was crowced with spec- 
lators 





that we Cannot approve of the tavist) an. ins 
discriminate use of epahets of unqualified 
commendation which appears throughout this 
report, Whenever the Society’s Mussionaries 
are spoken of. Such a practice stands oppos- 
ed to the moderavion and simplicity of the 
Christian character, aod cannot but be injuri- 
ous to the individuals who are thus extotled. 
The society itseit wouid sufier nothing iv the 
public estimation by a muie measured mode 
ol expression, 


VIEW OF PUBLIC APPEARS. 


Ix onr Jast number we furnished our resd- 
ers with some general information respecting 
the grounds of the war in which we are en- 
Faved, by presenting to them an abstract of 
lis Majesty’s declaration laid before Pavrlia- 
ment, 

We do not profess to be politici:ns ; and 
We, therefure, shall not canvas at large the 
merits or the faults of administration in the 
late difficult negotiation. We wish to be 
considered as loyal subjects, disposed to iake 
their country’s side, and to obey every call 
Upon them which sball be made by the King 
and the Parliament, without critically inquir- 
ny Whether the best possible means of avert- 
lige War may have been uniformly chosen, or 
Whether our iministry, who unquestionably 
lave a cause which is substantially just, 
have taken care to do that which is no less 
indisputably expedient. We are at best, 
indeed, imperfect judges on this subject ; 
aud we would warn our readers of the danger 
of weakening cur efforts against the com- 
Mon enemy by political jealousies and ani- 
Mosities, or by any hittle party predilections. 
betthem remember, that the cnuse in which 


we are engaged is not that of Mr. Addington 
or Mr Piayot Mr. Fox or Mtr Wirdhan, but 
of Brivain in general,whose very existence, as 
an independent nation, 1s now threatened vy 
the arms of Franee ; and whose shores moy 
soon, perhaps, be occupied by an army of 
well-disc:plined invaders. 

Aithe present moment, indeed, the French 
Consul is turning his attention to another 
quarter. The Hanoverian territories are 
overrun, and the enemy, by overawing Him- 
burgh, is endeavouring to inflict a wound on 
ourcommercial interests. Its highly neces- 
sary that we should be endued with patience 
to bear those stagnations of certain branches 
of our trade and manufacture to whicli these 
events nay lead, and to which, in the com- 
mencement of a war, we are more particular. 
ly subject. It is also of the last importance, 
that we should shew a disposition to supp. rt, 
with cheerfuiness, that extraordinary weigiit 
of taxation, which the singular tinies in which 
we live render so evidently necessary. 

Thanks be to God, we have a King whom 
we love, a Parliament in which we can con. 
fide in this hour of our danger, and a Consti- 
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tution which we have been long taught to 
venerate. We have a free press, a press 
which, indeed, may be employed to some 
purposes of licentiousness, but which allows 
also every Christian truth to be frecly circu- 
lated. We have an established religion, 
which, though it is the ally of the state, is 
not like the religion of France the mere 
tool of the government. We have, in short, 
a country which is in every respect worth de- 
fending : and, with the help of God, let us 
unanimously agree to defend it. 

Wetrust that THz CurisTIAN OBSERVER 
will be behind no publication in zeal to support 
the King, and the Constitution, in the present 
awful conflict. We shall ever insist, that true 
devotion is not inconsistent with the utmost 
vigour of exertion; and that Christian princi- 
ples, by forbidding that selfishness and luxu- 
rious indolence, which stand opposed to true 
patriotism, contribute to the security of a 
state no less than to the well-being of indi- 
viduals, 

But while, with a zeal proportionate to the 
occasion, we are, on our part, using all the 
means of se!f-defence, and are enlarging’ our 
military preparations, let us not forget in 
whose hand our safety lies, and who is the 
great arbiter in the contest. Wetrust thata 
day of fasting and humihation will soon be ap- 
pointed, for the confession of our sins before 
that Being whom we have so grievously of- 

fended ; and that the supplications oflered up 
by the united voices of all true Cliristians in 
the land may contribute, inno small degree,to 
obtain for us the favour and protection of the 
Almighty. He alone is able to give wisdom 
to our councils, Courage to our armies, success 
to our fleets, or a spirit of due subordination 
to our people. 





Since the commencement of hostilities our 
eruisers have been exceedingly active. A 
esreat number of French and Dutch ships, 
chiefiy West Indiamen deen}v laden. have be 
Shiehyv West Indiamen deepiv baGen,have been 


captured ; and afew neutral vessels supposed 


to have enemy’s property on board! 


y's prot have been 
detained. Some French ships of war have also 
been taken. Phe computed value of the ves- 
sels and cargoes already brought into our ports 
is stated to be more than a million and a halt 
sterlinu. Scarcely one capture has hitherto 
been made by the French, a circumstance 
which must be attributed, in a great derree, 
to the vigilance exercised by our navy. It 
ought to be mentioned, to the credit of onr 
government, that they have released and sent 
to France a vessel cailed the Naturaliste, cap- 
tured in the channel on her return home from 
a voyage of discovery. 





The state of continental politics is at present 
mvolved in such obscurity, that it is difficult 
to form even a probable conjecture of the part 
which the diferent powers are likely to take. 
With respect to Sparn, HoLLann, the Ira- 
LIAN Repuenic, and Swirzeruanp, they 
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roust without doubt move in obedience to 
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Bonaparte’s call. The people of Holland, j: 
is said, would gladly have purchased neutra, 
lity by almost any sacrifice, which the cupidit, 
of the First Consul might tempt him to de. 
mand ; and every exertion was made by th, 
English Governmentto second their wishes. 
but in vain. Bonaparte has filled Holland with 
his troops, and all her ports are made to re. 
sound the note of naval preparation: tha 
country is consequently involved in hostilities 
with Great Britain. 

In ray the French troops have been op, 
dered to occu* vy the sea ports in the Mediter. 
ranean and Adriatic Seas, and wherever they 
come they are to insist on the sequestration ¢ 
all English property. 

HANOVER is now in the occupancy of 2 } | 
French army ; and it was expected that Hay. 

BURGH and Bremen would likewise be taken = 
possession of, with a view to exclude the — 7 
English commerce from the continent. The B 7 
delay which has taken place in exccutine thir Bo 
measure, has aliorded some bope that Russia 
may have interposed her good offices to sare 
them from the consular grasp. A report has, 
indeed, been current, that a French garrison 
was to be received into Eisineur, but this 
is (00 extravagant to gain easy credit. The 
Danes can scarcely be so blinded by there. 
sentment they may entertain against this coun 
try, as to sacrifice, to the hope of gratifying 
it, their independence as a nation, 

Vhe course which Russia may be disposed 
to take is very uncertain, A considerable na. 
val armament is said to be preparing: in her 
ports, out its object ts not announced. The 
indifference with which that government, a 
wellas those of Peussra and Arsrria, scem 
to have beheld the invasion of Hanover, and 
the advance ofa French army into the hearto/ 
Germany, is not easily accounted for. A short 
time will, probably, develop their views and 
mfentions, 

Into Pornrvea:, Bonaparte has wished to 
introduce a larce army; but his proposal to 
that effec 
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tis sid to bave been resisted by te 


FRANCE. 
A Iieng note of M. Tallesrand addressed to 
Lord Whitworth, respecting the subjects thea 
in discussion between England and France, 
was lard before the conservative senate onthe 
4th of Mav. ‘Phe senate applauded the me: 
deration and firmness of the First Consul, and 
pledged themsclves, as likewise did the legis: 
lative body and the tribunate, to concur in all 
the necessary Measures for supporting te 
dignity of the nation, On the 2lst of May,3 
messige from Bonaparte, announcing the re 
eal of the Boglish ambassador, and complait 
ing of the violation of the Treaty of Amiens, 
was presented to the senate, the legislative 
body, and the tribunate, This communication 
was followed by a decree, commanding *? 
Frenne! shins to attack and seize the ships ol 
the King of England or his subjects, and de- ; 
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claring ail the Engtishmen in France, betwe 
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the age O 
of war. 
;mmediate execution. It has since been ex 
tended to Holland. 
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questing to accompany him in the , vies shone 
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TEANCE of ij rance. 


WfANOVER. 

On the Ist instant, the French army under 
General Mortier entered Hanover. There 
appears to have peen a considerable indispo- 
sition on the part of the Hanoverians to oppose 
his progress ; for scarcely had he shewn him- 
self on their frontiers than a capitulation was 
proposed by the Regency, and acceded to by 


the French General. ‘The terms on which it of siege at so late a date as the middle of 3 
was concluded were, that Hanover shall be March ; and the negroes are then said to have of 
eccupied by the French ; that the Hanoverian been 80 or 90,000 strong. The treacherous ¥ 
army shall become prisoners of war; that all conduct ofthe French Government had united i 
ihe King of England’s citects shall be at the all the blacks against them. ‘The distress of 4 
disposal of the French army ; thatallEnglish- the troops for provisions «vas so great, that i 
men,inthe pay of England, shall Le arrested the ports were opened to foreign vessels ; and $ 


and sent to Prance; thatthe French General 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

ix our last number we adverted to the de- 
bates which took place in both houses on the 
Jad of May, on the motion for an address to 
his Majestv approving of the war. it would 
not suit our limits to give a detail of these de- 
bates: It will be sufficient to notice what 
was the general complexion of the opinions 
upon this grand question, which were adopt- 
ed by the leading political characters in the 
country. The justice and expediency of the war 
were supported in the House of Lords, not only 
by his Majesty’s ministers,but by Lord Moira, 
and also by Lords Melville and Grenville, 
both of whom, however, professed to consider 
the present question as in no degree implying 
an approbation of the general conduct of ad- 
mimstration. The Dukes of Richmond and 
Norfolk, and the Marquis of Lansdowne,were 
olopinion, that the war had been unnecessa- 
ily precipitated, and thought that his Majesty 
should be advised to embrace the earliest op- 
portunity of making peace. A mvtion totha 
effect was negatived by one hundred and for- 
ty-tWwo against ten. 
_ In the House of Commons Mr. Pitt thought 
it lecessary to distinguish between the ques- 
ton respecting the propriety of the war, and 
tae question whether ministers deserved 
peaise or blame for their conduct. He argued 
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f eighteen and sixty, to be prisoners shall have the power of new modelling the 
This last decree was carried into Hanoverian Constitution, and of levying con- 


The French papers are filled with accounts torate; and that religious worship shall be ‘ 
of ofiers made to the First Consul, by difie- 
rent cities, towns, and public bodies in France, more humiliating can scarcely be conceived ; 


¢ frigates, sloops of war, or flat-bottomed and it is a matter of astonishment, Considering h 
0 > 2 a . one | ‘ y 

sats, to be built at theirown expense. “The the means of defence which the Electorate , 
LIU Ars . . ° . . ae : . 2 7. ‘ yy gh 

cublication of the list of subscribers, will,” it) “appears to have possessed, that they should My 


said, form the best answer which can be have been submitted to without a struggle, 
eiweth to the hopes of the British Cabinet.”?> A On tlie surrender of the i anoverian army, 
aie has also been published, addressed to orders were given to seize all Enelish vessels 
Bonaparte by about a score of generals, re- in the Elbe and the Weser, but almost all of 
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- tributions, the pay, clothing, and food of the b 
French army being to be provided by the Elec- 


maintained on its present footing. ‘Terms 


them had previously quittcd those rivers. 


ST. DOMINGO, by 

Letters from Jamaica give such a view of 

the state of this island, as leaves little room 

to doubt, particularly since the war has taken 
place, that the French will be under the neces. r 
sity of wholly abandoning it to the negroes. 
Bloodhounds, it was stated, had been brought 
from Cuba to assist in reducing the island, 
but notwithstanding this reinforcement, the ‘ 
principal towns appear to have be +. in a state “s 


"3° ema leemen oft kan Souls din oe 
Gise€ase Was Silkt MIAQAINE ILS TaVaAleEs, 
> > 


BRITAIN. 


id 


— : et 
maintained that the war was abgolutely ne ri 


cessary with a view to our own security. 
‘“* He should, however, only be trifling with 
the country if he did not declare his opinion, 
that vast as were the sacrifices made to main- 
tain the last war, those necessary to maintain j 


the present would be still greater. Our objects . 
ought to be to systematize a complete and ,- 
elfectual plan cf defence; that every man te 
might have the comfort of laying down his f 
head in peace, with the knowledge that what- . 
ever is <lear to him is in safety; and by the fs 


spirit and patriotism with which we support 
the conflict to prove to France that the pro 
ductive powers of this country are adequate to 
its defence, and that we can defy her efforts 
without endangering our system of finance.’ 
Mr Windham and Mr. Thomas Grenville 
likewise argued strenuously for the necessity 
of war, but greatly blamed what they deemed 
the previous timidity and supineness of minis- 
ters in their conduct towards France Mr 
Fox, Mr. Grey, and Mr. Whitbread took an 
opposite side in the debate, and endeavoured 
to persuade the house to advise his Majesty, 
to embrace the earliest opportunity of renew 
ing the negotiation, but their motion to tha: 
effect was negatived,there being three hundrec 
and ninety-eight against and oniy sixty-sevee 
for its adoption 
On the S7th of Mav Mr. Fox moved. th 
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an address should be presented to his Majes- 
ty, praying, that he would be pleased to avail 
himself of the mediation of Russia for settling 
the existing disputes with France. The mo- 
tion gave rise to an animated and interesting 
discussion ; but on Lord Hawkesbury declar- 
ing that his Majesty’s ministers were perfect- 
ly ready to enter into explanations with Rus- 
sia,or any of the great powers of Europe, on 
the points now in dispute with France ; or to 
receive any offer of mediation which might be 
made them by Russia, Mr, Fox was induced 
to withdraw his proposition, 

On the 2d instant, a motion was made inthe 
upper house by Lord Fitzwilham, tending to 
criminate his Majesty’s ministers, but it was 
lost by a very great majority. A similar mo- 
tion was made on the suceceding day by Mr. 
Patten in the House of Commons, which shar- 
ed the same fate, two hundred and seventy- 
five dividing against thirty-four The most 
remarkable circumstance attending the debate 
Was the part which Mr, Pitt took in it. He 
earnestly deprecated all discussion, at the 
present moment, of the question which had 
been brourht forward, and proposed that the 
house should pass to the other orders of the 
day, on the ground that there was not time, 
on account of the pressure of public business, 
for the investigation which would be requi- 
site, befure a clear opinion with respect to the 
conduct of ministers could be formed. This 
motion, however, was strongly resisted, not 
only by administration and their friends, but 
by Mc.Windham, Mr Canning, and those who 
joined with them in condemning ministers ; 
and on a division there appeared to be only 
fittv-six for it, while there were three hun- 
dred and thirty-three against it. 

On the 6th instant the army estimates were 
presented to the House of Commons. Inthe 
course of the discussion to which they gave 
birth, it appeared that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were disposed to adopt a vigorous and 
extensive system of military preparation. Vhe 
number of regular troops moved for amounted 
to upwards of 135,000 men, independent of the 
militia and supplementary militia, which have 
both been called out by his Majesty, and 
which form a body of 90,000 men In addi- 
tion to this foree, the secretary of war has 
brought in a bill tor raising by ballot 50,000 
men, who are to be officered by half-pay offi- 
cers, and it was intimated that as soon as that 
measure is carried into execution further 
means will be resorted to for placing the coun- 
trv in such a state of security, as will afford a 
satisfactory assurance of being able, under 
Providence, to resist every attempt of the en- 
emy to invade us. 40,000 seamen were also 
voted for his Majesiv’s service, in addition to 
the 89,000 which had been already granted, 
making in all 120,090. 

On the 13th instant, the Chancellor of the 
Uxcheqner proceeded to state the sums voted 
for public service, andthe means by which 
they where to be raiscd, viz. 
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SUPPLIES. 
Navy ‘ - £ 10,210,009 
Army ‘ . 11,751,009 
Vote of credit - 2,000,0U0 
Ordnance - - 1,280.06) 
Corn bounties and miscellaneous 
services - - 1,638,000 
Total joint charges for England 
and treland - - 26,879,000 


Separate charges for England, 
consisting of deficiencies of 
malt, debts to Bank and India 
Company, Exchequer bills to 
be paid off, &c. ° - 6,821,679 

Total supply £33,700,679 
Of which £30,398,220 belongs to England 
and the remainder to Ireland 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
Land and Malt voted annually 





£5 2.750,000 


Exchequer bills - - 4,500,009 
Surplus of consolidated fund 6,500,000 
Hemp and flax bounties, &c. 
undisposed of - 37,782 
Lottery - . 400,00 
Vote of credit . 2,000,000 
Loan - - - 10,000,000 
War taxes, viz. 
On customs - £2.000,000 
On exrise - 6,000,000 
On property - 4,506,000 
12,500,000 








£,38, 687.782 

The increase in the customs was stated 
to consist of an additional duty on sugar of 
four shillings per hundred weight; and of 
twelve anda half per cent. on the existing 
duties on all imports, calculated to yield toge- 
ther £1,500,000 ; a duty of one per cent. ad 
valorem on all guods exported to any part of 
Europe, and of three per cent. on exports to 
all other parts, taken at £460,000; a duty on 
cotton wool exported, estimated at £250,000; 
and a farther tonnage duty on shipping, ex 
pected to yield £150,000. 

The proposed increase in the excise con- 
sisted of an additional duty of 45 per cent. ad 
valorem on allteas, calculated at £1,300,000; 
an additional £10 per pipe on wine, estimated 
at £500,000; an increase of 50 per cent, on 
the existing duties both on foreign and home 
spirits, expected to yield £1,500,000, and a 
farther duty on malt of 2s. per bushel, which 
it is supposed will produce £2.700,000. 

The tax on property Mr Addington pro- 
posed to raise by laving on the net rent of lan 
one shilling in the pound to be paid by the 
proprietor, and nine-pence in the pound to be 
paid by the tenant; by laying also a rate of 9 
per cent. on all dividends, except those re- 
ceived by foreigners; anda similar rate, sub- 
ject to various modifications, on the rents © 
houses, the profits of trade, and the income 
derived from salaries and professions. 
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The loan was contracted for on the fol- 
rms, viz. for every £100 £80 con- 
1 £80 reduced, each valued at 584 
and 6s. 5d, long ann. which with the discount 
of £2 4s. id. made £101. 6s. 6d. yielding a 
bonus of £1 6s 6d to the contractors, The 
interest on the loan’ including the one per 
cent, fur the extinction of the capital would 
amount to £676,583. To provide for this 
sum the receipt tax was to be s» increased 
as to raise £220,000 ;* additions were to be 
made to the consolidated customs in the bill 
now before parliament, which would amount 
to £220,000 more ; and regulations were to 


lowing te 
sols, anc 


be adopted with respect to the assessed 
taxes, which would produce £250,000, mak- 
ing in all £690,000. These regulations were 


— 





* Receipts from £2 and under £710, to pay 
two pence; under £720, four pence ; under 
50. six pence; under £100, one shilling ; 
under £200, Lwo shillings ; under £500, three 
shillings ; and all above, five shillings. 


to consist in consolidating all the acts for 
raising the assessed taxes, and simplifying 
the mode of collection. ‘To counteract the 
artifices employed to evade the window tax, 
all windows exceeding certain dimensions 
should be charged double. On servants and 
labourers employed for husbandry or trade, 
but occasionally employed as gardeners or as 
menial servants in the care of a horse, &c a 
tax should be charged of five shillings per an- 
num. An additional tax of two guineas per 
annum should be laid on race horses ; and of 
half the present duty on carriages upon every 
additional body occasionally a’tached to the 
same wheels And lastly, one guinea annu- 
ally should be laid upon every rider, book- 
keeper, warehouseman, or shopman, employ- 
ed by persons in trade. 

A message from his Majesty announced, 
that he had been under the necessity of ree 
calling his ambassador from the Hague, and 
issuing letters of marque and reprisals against 
the Batavian Republic. 


DEATHS. 


Hrs Mayesty THE KincG oF Errurta, of 
the eflects of a disease, by which he has been 
long affiicted The Queen has been declared 
revent — Montteur. 

June 4 At Forglen, Scotland, the Right 
Honourable William Lord Banff 

June 5. At the Earl of Derby’s, in Grosve- 
nor-square, Mrs, Farren, mother to the Coun- 
tess of Derby 

June 7. At Bridgend, in Glamorganshire, 
aged 78, Mrs, Morgan, a sister of the late Dr. 
Price, 

June 9. In Lower Grosvenor-street, the 
Right Rev, H.R. Courtenay, Lord Bishop of 
Exerer, 

_A few days since, after a short indisposi- 
tion, the Rev Mr. Porteus, nephew of the 
Bishop of London, Rector of Wickham Bish- 
op, in Essex, and one of the Prebendaries of 
St. Paul’s. [tis remarkable, that the lady of 
Mr Porteus died suddenly at her father’s 
house, at Cambridge, within a few hours after 
the dissolution of her husband, 

At Euston-hall, in Suffolk, in her 22nd 
year, Lady Caroline Fitzroy, sixth daughter 
ef the duke of Grafton. 

May 22. Mrs Anne Cranmer, of Jermyn- 
Street, aged 71, 


June 3. In Cavendish-seuare in the 43d 
year of bis age, the Right Honourable George 
Murray, D. D Bishopof St, David’s His 
Lordship was brother to the Duke of Athol. 

May 21. At Hazlewood, in the county of 
Sligo, the Earl of [nniskillen. His Lordship 
was on # visit at the time to his son-in-law, 
Owen Wynne, Esq. He had been attacked 
by the influenza, but was considered as recov. 
ered, and was in the act of putting on his coat 
when he died. 

May 23, At Ellell-Hall, near Lancaster, 
Abram Rawlinson, Esq aged 65, many vears 
Representative in Parliament for that town. 

May 26 In Bloomsbury-square, aged 88, 
the Dowager Lady Duckinfield, widow of the 
late Sir Samuel Duckinfield, Bart. 

In Mansfield-street, aged 73, Mrs. Trapaud, 
relict of the late General Trapaud. 

The Reverend J. Astley, of Thornage, 
Norfolk. 

Mr. C. Leir, of Leonard Stanley, sen of the 
Reverend T. Luir, of Ditcheat. His death 
was occasioned by a fall at the side of a water. 
wheel while in motion, which deprived him of 
life almost instantaneously. 

In Southampton-place, Capt. Samuel Ru- 
therford, surviving his Lady only tweive days. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue excellent suggestions of PH1Lo-Nepios will obtain as early an admission as possible. 


Uhe poetry of Nexviexce, and the paper of ApoLeEscens, are below par. 


a 
We shall endeavour to finda place for Inspecror; T.S; Puicaternes; the Earl of 


Stafford’s Letters ; and NE quip NiMis. 


in reply to J. L. we beg leave to observe, that we do not profess to review all books which are 


sent to us, 


The reply of P. ' , _ as . 
AULINuS to CLeRicvs Juvents on Rom. vii 14, in our next, 


3D 
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The request of Diaconvus cannot be complied with. There is an English edition of the Coy, 
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fessions of St. Augustine by Stanhope, which is very common. 


The corrections of TweLFru Day shall be attended to in due time. 


A Freienp To Trutu; C. X.; T. W.; and H. have been received, and are under consige, 


ration. 


Bishop Hall has answered in the negative the Question of Grapuatus; Whether it be th. 
duty of a clergyman to visit his parishioners under malignant and contagious disorders ? \y, 
do not mean, however, to say, that his opinion is decisive. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue following Letter from the respectable Author of Six Letters to Granville Sharp, Es, 
did not reach us till a period of the month, when we could insert it with facility only inthis 


place. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SIR, 
Tue favourable notice which you have taken 
of ny labours, in conjunction with those of 
Mr Sharp, induces me to request the inser- 
tion in your Magazine of the following letter. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
THE AUTHOR OF SIX LETTERS, &c. 





To the Author of Six more Letters to Granville 
Sharp, Esq." 


SIR, 
The many observations which you have be- 
stowed upon my “Six Letters to Granville 
Sharp, Esq.” in your **Six more Letters” to 
that gentleman, may seem to give to my read- 
ers, and 1 have no great objection to say, that 
they give to you some claim to be informed 
what impressions have been made on my 
mind by your animadversion. 

Your letters then, in the first place, have, in 
no degree, dessened my opinion of the truth of 
Mr. Sharp’s rule, and of the value and impor- 
tance of that discovery. It is, however, a dis- 
appointment to me, that I cannot go further ; 
that I cannot proceed to say, that your resear- 
ches have contributed to give additional evi- 
dence and stability to Mr. Sharp’s theory ; an 
event which might perhaps have followed had 
that theory found a more learned and more 
logical adversary. 

But with regard to my own more particular 
concerns, I speak it, not without due delibe- 
ration, and well Knowing what I say, that, in 
my judgment, you have not shewn that I 
have been guilty of any error, of any misrepre- 
sentation, of any false reasoning, whether 
great or small, one instance of inadvertency 
alone excepted. It appears, that in my ex- 
tract from St. Cyril of Alexandria (Six Let- 
ters, p. 30) I have inserted the article cu be- 
fore Xeertcu, Which does not exist in the print- 


* See a Review of these Letters at page S70 of the present Number. 


We are unwilling to delay its publication. 


ed text from which 1 quoted. In offering 
our acknowledgments for a favour conferre 
it is justly accounted impolite to extenua: 
that favour, and to shew how small is its yy. 
ue; forthis detection, therefore, I beg lear, 
without interposing any reserve or demur, tp 
return you my thanks. But this is all. h 
every other particular I maimtain what I has 
written (so far, I mean, as it has been assaile 
by you,) without exception or relaxation; a 
in no other point am I enabled to profess 1m; 
obligations to you for any new Stores or mat. 
rials which may contribute, in any way, toth: 
decision of the important subject of our x. 
spective lucubrations. 

Again—-With so little occasion to retra: 
Ifeel also. y little inclination to recriminat, 
to shew what jot: have, or what you haven: 
done ; to point out your deficiences, error, 
misrepresentations, and inconsistencies. | 
think, indeed, that they are, all of them, bot 
very great and verynumerous. But youhit 
hinted to us, that yon write not for income: 
tentreaders. ‘Iam not writing,” you si, 
‘* for school-boys.” Sir, if babes and boys ti 
not read your books, I shall be well content: 
to leave you to the judgment and censure ¢ 
others. If men are to be your readers, Ic 
have little concern or solicitude about them. 

After these observations, it can hardly ® 
necessary, otherwise than for the sake of me 
thod, that I should subjoin the conclusion! 
which they are intended to lead ; namely, thst 
unless I shall be called to reconsider, defen, 
or retract what I have written in my Six Lt: 
ters by some more respectable antagonist, It§ 
not my purpose to take any further notice © 
your pamphlet. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient and humble 
servant, 
ruE& AUTHOR OF SIX LETYIERS 1° 
GRANVILLE SUARP, ES 


[June, 1893 
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